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Junior Pratima Lele leads a tour group of prospective students and their parents around campus this week. 


Record number accepted early 


BY EUNA LHEE 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Johns Hopkins Office of Ad- 
missions accepted a record number 
of early decision (ED) students for 
the incoming class of 2002, admitting 
305 students, as compared to recent 
averages of 260 admitted students. 

In addition, not only is this class 
the largest ED class to date, but also 
the second-highest ED applicant pool 
in history with 516 applicants, which 
includes a 20 to 30 percent increase of 
online applicants. 

“The nature of ED is student by 
student. We hada very ‘strong pool of 
applicants this year,” Admissions 
Director John Latting said. “Not only 
were we impressed by the quality of 
students, but also by what the stu- 
dents offered to the University.” 

Latting continued to explain that 
the national trend over the years is a 
gradual march towards ED, which 
enables universities to admit students 
earlier as a way to jump-start their 
freshmen class as well as oversee its 
constitution. 

In addition, students now are 
more educated and aware of the 
early admissions process in an era 
where higher education is being em- 
phasized as a necessity in getting 
jobs and starting careers. As a re- 
sult, more students are choosing 


and applying to their top-choice 
universities through ED, which, in 
turn, produces higher yield (en- 
rolled/admitted) rates. 

“We don’t want to follow other 
institutions, but this is our one good 
chance to bring students in whose 
top choices are Hopkins,” Latting 
said. “If we see students who are a 
great match for Hopkins, we need to 
respond to them.” 

Latting said that Hopkins admis- 
sions accepted ED students based on 


° ‘ | 
potential for academics as well as po- 


Kawasaki ends Levering lease 


tential for contributions to the JHU 
community. 

This year’s ED class averaged 692 
on the math section of the SAT and 
652 on the verbal with a composite 
SAT score of 1344, which is down 
from last year’s averages of 690, 658 
and 1348 respectively. Moreover, the 
ED female percentage increased three 
percent from last year’s ED admits, 
making the current male to female 
ratio 52 to 48. 

Maryland had the highest number 
ofadmissions with 51 and New Jersey 
and New York tied for second with 46 
each. 

“This is the strongest pool of ED in 


Hopkins because they had more ofa | 


balance between academics, non-aca- 
demics and leadership,” Senior Ad- 
missions Associate Director Sherry 
Fletcher said. 





Hopkins to fund two 
Sept. 11 scholarships 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 
Tue Jouns-Hopxins News-LetTer 


The office ofthe Dean ofthe Zanvyl 
Kreiger School of Arts and Sciences 
announced that it has created two 
scholarships in memory of Johns 
Hopkins alumni who died in the ter- 
rorist attacks of Sept.11. — 

The first scholarship, which is 
funded by the Office of the Dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences, will 
provide free tuition to the children of 
the alumni victims, if they are ac- 
cepted to the University. 

Between the alumni victims, there 


INSIDE THIS 


are five children, all of whom are 
currently well belowcollege age. The 
families of these children have been 
notified and, according to Dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences Ri- 
chard McCarty, “they were pro- 
foundly touched” by the offer of 
tuition. 

McCarty also added that he is un- 
aware of any other situation in which 
the University has offered tuition to 
children of alumni victims of war, ter- 
rorism or other disaster, as well as of 
any other school offering tuition forthe 
children of alumni victims of Sept. 11. 
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However, the augmentation and 
quality of the ED pool does not nec- 
essarily mean that Hopkins admis- 


sions will see an increased number of | 


applicants and quality in the regular 
decision pool. 


“We cannot predict if the regular | 
decision will be like the ED admits | 
because there is not enough data at | 
| ustogetvotesjustsitting aroundcam- 
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BY YASMIN MADRASWALA 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeER 


The Kawasaki Sushi Bar, previ- 
ously located across from E-Level in 
Levering Union, closed on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 20, 2001 after the end of the 
first semester. The company cleaned 
out its sushi bar in the beginning of 
January. 

Thelocal Kawasaki Restaurant on 
413 N. Charles St. first opened its 
satellite establishment on Feb. 3, 
1999, 

The company had a six-month 
contract with the University that was 
renewed every Januaryand July, Din- 
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BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Voting for the senior class gift at- 
tracted about one-fifth of the senior 
class on Wednesday and additional 
ballots will be available Thursday 
starting at 10 p.m. during the senior 
class event at E-Level. 

Every year, the graduating class 
donates a gift to the University in 
order to improve student life. On 


| Wednesday, seniors voted between 








three possibilities for the senior class 
gift at tables set up outside of Lever- 
ing Market and the M.S.E. library. 
Moreover, the election will be ex- 
tended through Thursday night for 
those who have not yet voted; ballots 


| willbe available at E-Level during the 


senior class event. 

Charbel Barakat, the senior class 
gift chairman, estimated that approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the senior class 


| turned out for the election Wednes- 


day. 
“Actually, lam pleased atthe turn- 
out, considering I don’t think many 


| seniors were aware of the specific 
| choices until today,” he said. “But we 


decided we might as well go for a few 
extra votes for abetter representation 
of the senior class.” 

Stephen Goutman, Class of ’02 
president, manned the election table 
most of the day and expressed a dif- 
ferent view regarding the election’s 
success. 

“We knew it would be difficult for 
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| Kawasaki did not renew its six month lease to operate in Levering Hall. 


ing Services Director Jean DeVito 
said, “I had sent Kawasaki a-letter 


regarding signing another six-month 


contract in October. Ihadheardnoth- 
ing back from them.” 
Director of Operations for Lever- 
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Seniors Christian Forsythe, Kira Robinson-Kates, Meridith Price and 
Stephen Goutman deliberate over the senior gift at a meeting, Feb. 20. 


pus one day,” he said during the elec- 
tionson Wednesday. “So, due to turn- 
out, we’re going to have ballots at the 
E-Level event tomorrow.” 

The final results will be tallied Fri- 
day morning after the completion of 
the elections, said Barakat. 

Barakat said there are three po- 
tential gifts on the ballot. 

“One of them will be a game room 


ing Union and Mattin Center Jane 
Rhyner said, “The Kawasaki Sushi 
Bar wasn’t making enough money. It 
wasn’t doing financially as well as it 
had been when it started. In the end, 
it was a mutual and amicable deci- 
sion to close down the sushi bar.” 

According to DeVito, “Their sales 
have been declining. They had cut 
back their hours considerably as busi- 
ness was decreasing.” 

Assistant Director of Levering 
Union William Clemm said, “It 
stopped making enough money 
partly due to the lack of traffic in the 
building. It was no longer beneficial 
for Kawasaki to keep it running.” 

The Kawasaki Sushi Bar offered a 
variety of freshly made sushi in two- 
piece, six-piece and combination 
sushi platters. Customers could also 
buy Japanese drinks, coffee, bottled 
water and other drinks. 

When the establishment first 
opened, the hours were 11 a.m. to 1 
a.m. from Monday to Friday and 5 
p.m. to 2 a.m. on Saturdays and Sun- 
days to provide students on-campus 
food service during later hours. 

The sushi bar took off meals from 
the restaurant’s standard menu but 
the prices were reduced by about 30 
percent to give students a more 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


, termed, “blue jay art, 





in Levering Hall, possibly where 
Kawasaki used to be,” said Barakat. 
“We're talking about various game 
consuls, like X-box and Playstation 
2 

If this gift is selected by the senior 
class, the funds will be sought prima- 
rily from companies suchas Microsoft 
and Sony whose goods it indirectly 
promotes, said Barakat. 

The second option for a senior 
class gift consists of what Barakat 
” which would 
be obtained from alumni Ralph 


| O?Connor of Texas 


“Since he has graduated, he has 
collected probably the single largest 
collection of blue jay-related art 
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MICA STUDENT 


DIES SUDDENLY 





A Maryland Institute College of 
Art (MICA) student died suddenly 
Wednesday at approximately 2:50 
a.m., on the 2900 Blk. of N. Calvert 
St. 

The cause of death was not im- 
mediately known and an autopsy 
had not been completed as of last 
night, according to MICA Directoy 
of Campus Safety Harry Aziz. 

When asked about the particu- 
lars of the incident, Aziz said, “We 
don’t really know right now.” 

Johns Hopkins Security re- 
sponded to the incident after Uni- 
versity Security Officer Walter 
Barnes responded to a Baltimore 
City Poice dispatcher. According to 
Security’s report, written by Barnes, 
the student may have died ofa drug 
overdose, but the actual cause of 
death remained unknown last night 
to both Hopkins Security and MICA 
Campus Safety Personnel. 


— Compiled by Mike Spector 
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Family and friends gather Sharpton’s N.H. speech lively - 


to mourn U. Md. student 


BY MICHELLE ROFHMAN 
THE DIAMONDBACK (U. MaryLAND) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, Md. 
- Friends and family gathered in 
Washington on Friday to remember 
University of Maryland student 
Daniel Reardon. 

Reardon, 19, was found uncon- 
scious and in cardiacarrest early Feb. 
8 in the Phi Sigma Kappa fraternity 
house, 7 Fraternity Drive. He died 
Thursday after being disconnected 
from life support. 

Mourners filled St. Columba’s 
Episcopal Church in Northwest 
Washington to capacity, as Reardon’s 
father and 17-year-old brother spoke 
about his life. 

“Ttmay seem strange that lam not 
saying goodbyeto Daniel,” Reardon’s 
father said. “But, I know I will see 
him again.” 

Friends said they were amazed by 
the composure of Reardon’s family 


at the service, especially that of his 
brother, with whom he had a close 
relationship. 

“They were like Frick and Frack,” 
said Margaret McCarthy, a friend of 
Reardon’s from high school. “They 
were inseparable.” 

Hours before he was found un- 
conscious, Reardon, a boarder at the 
Phi Sigma Kappa fraternity house and 
a Washington native, was invited to 
join the fraternity. 

The cause of death is unknown as 
of yet, police said, but they continue 
to investigate the incident. 

Other groups, including the Inter- 
fraternity Council, the Judicial Pro- 
grams Office, the Greek life office and 
Phi Sigma Kappa international fra- 
ternity will also hold investigations, 
examining possible hazing and alco- 
hol violations. 

Medical examiners conductedan 
autopsy on Reardon over the week- 
end, but the results will not be re- 





More athletes battle 
eating disorders 


BY JOSHUA PILKINGTON 
Rocky MounTAIN COLLEGIAN 
(CoLoRADO STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) FORT COLLINS, 
Colo. - Thereare many adjectives one 
uses when describing athletes. Yet 
words like insecure and scared do not 
often fall into the mix. 

However, such words do describe 
the mental state of an athlete with an 
eating disorder, according to the Na- 
tional Eating Disorder Association. 

Members of ANRED (Anorexia 


Nervosa and Related Eating Disor- 


ders, Inc.) recently produced a study 
showing how the amount of female 
and male athletes with eating disor- 
ders has grown in recent years. 

Thoughathletesinall types of sports 
can develop an eating disorder, the 
majority of athletes with eating disor- 
dersare involved in sports thatempha- 
size being light and thin, said Dr. Susan 
MacQuiddy, a psychologist with the 
University Counseling Center at Colo- 
rado State University. 

“There is added pressure on an 
athlete,” she said. “They notonly have 
to compete well, but they also have to 
focus on body size and training.” 

Often associated with adolescent 
females, eating disorders have be- 
come more prominent among col- 
lege students, especially athletes, in 
recent years. 

According to an ANRED study, 
one in 33 college athletes met the cri- 
teria of anorexia nervosa, while one 
in five were classified as bulimic. 

“When people are in a sport they 
often attempt to lose weight as a 
means to improve performance,” said 
Jane Welzel, an eating disorder coun- 
selor and elite runner. “Yet many 
times they lose focus of that goal.” 

Welzel added several factors cause 
athletes to change their focus from 
improving performance to losing 
weight or fitting a certain image. 

“At first their performance might 
improve,” she said. “That will then 
get them thinking that the more 
weight they lose the better they will 
perform; that is unrealistic.” 

Another way an athlete develops 





an eating disorder is through injury, 
Welzel said. 

“Injuries can lead an athlete to focus 
on weight, because injuries force an 
athleteto focusonsomethingasidefrom 
training,” she said. ““Whenathletes can- 
not train they geta helpless feeling — a 
lot of them cannot cope with that.” 

Though training and injury are 
both factors that feed an athlete’s eat- 
ing disorder, both Welzel and 
MacQuiddy were quick to point out 
psychological factors are what really 

precipitate a disorder. 
_ “Tt comes down to having confi- 
dence in yourself,” Welzel said. “A 
stronger person does not get side- 
tracked by weight.” 

Apart from training and injury, 
Welzel said society plays a role in 
eating disorder development. 

“The real problem comes from 
comparing,” she said. “Athletes see 
other professionals in their sport and 
think that if they were as small or as 
light as those professionals, they 
would be better.” 





leased for several weeks, according 
to the state medical examiner’s of- 
fice. 

Mourners criticized the univer- 
sity regarding Reardon’s death, not- 
ing a similarity in circumstances to 
the September death of 20-year-old 
university student Alexander 
Klochkoff. 

Klochkoff, a member of the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity, was found 
unconscious on the porch of 4 Fra- 
ternity Drive Sept. 5 and was later 
pronounced dead. 

Club drug gamma 
hydroxybutrate, or GHB, was listed 
as a contributing factor in his death, 
according to the medical report. 

“It’s a shame that they let this 


happen atinstitutions that are pub- | 


licly supported by tax dollars,” said 
Stan Wellborn, father of two of 
Reardon’s former classmates at 
Woodrow Wilson Senior High 
School. 

“Tt’s not enough to say, ‘It’s an- 
other tragedy.’ Somebody should be 
held responsible.” 





| BY MEAGHAN GRAGG 
| THE DARTMOUTH 





(DARTMOUTH COLLEGE) 


(U-WIRE) HANOVER, N.H. - 
The Rey. Al Sharpton, a controver- 


| sial activist and an expected presi- 
| dential candidate in 2004, urged stu- 
| dents to followhislead and take action 
| in support of their beliefs, regardless 


of public opinion, Sunday night dur- 


| ingaspeech sponsored by the Tucker 
| Foundation. 


Sharpton covered an array of is- 
sues ranging from his intentions to 
run for the presidency in the upcom- 
ing 2004 election to the dangers he 
said big business poses to civil liber- 
ties. 

Speaking candidly, Sharpton elic- 


| ited mixed reactions from the crowd, 


though laughter and applause often 
punctuated his speech. 

While the themes of public ser- 
vice and social justice were woven 
throughout Sharpton’s speech, he 
spent the majority of his time ad- 
dressing issues that will be impor- 
tant if he does indeed run a cam- 
paign. 

Addressing the expectations for 
his intentions to run for the presi- 


dency, Sharpton began his speech by 
emphasizing the importance he places 
on standing up to his beliefs and dis- 
missing the need for public approval. 

Sharpton’s speech in Rollins 
Chapel at Dartmouth College is part 
of his first visit to New Hampshire, a 
major political battleground since the 
state holds the first presidential pri- 
maries in the nation. 

Despite his political aspirations, 
Sharpton claimed he is not interested 
in telling people what they want to 
hear. 

Sharpton criticized the Bush ad- 
ministration for suppressing “civil 
liberties and civil rights of American 
citizens” and supporting “some very 
reactionary regressive laws” in the 
wake of Sept. 11. 

Sharpton emphasized the impor- 
tance of the right to protest and criti- 
cized the currentadministration’s re- 
sponse to the Sept. 11 attack, linking 
“reforms to silent dissent and pro- 
test” to an alleged assault by the Jus- 
tice Department on the civil rights 
movement. 

He was also quick to declare he 
would take the same position if the 
Democrats were in office. 

The re-emergence ofjustifications 


Texas A&M scientists clone cat 


BY AUSTIN KINGHORN 
DatLy TEXAN (U. Texas-AUsTIN) 


(U-WIRE) AUSTIN, Texas - Texas 
A&M University laid claim to a 
unique set ofbragging rights lastweek 
when a team of researchers an- 
nounced the successful cloning of a 
household cat. 

The female short-haired calico, 
named “CC” for copycat, was born 
Dec. 22 and is reportedly healthy and 
active. Mice, cattle, pigs and sheep, 
suchas “Dolly,” all have been cloned, 
but CC is the first successfully cloned 
household pet. Scientists delayed the 
cat’s birth announcement to make 
sure her genetic copying was exact 
and to ensure she was healthy and 
developing normally. 

“With each new species cloned, 
we learn more about how this tech- 
nology might be applied to improv- 
ing the health of animals and hu- 
mans,” said Mark Westhustin, head 
researcher for the project, inawritten 
statement. 

Alan Lambowitz, a professor of 
cellular and molecular biology, said 





U. Mich. kiss-in rally 
met with little protest 


BY KAREN SCHWARTZ & 
SAMANTHA WOLL 
Micuican Dalry (U. MICHIGAN) 


(U-WIRE) ANN ARBOR, Mich. - 
Thisyear there were no protesters, there 
were no small children holding signs 
bearing anti-gay messages and the 
Michigan Peace Team members did 
nothave to intervene in any potentially 
violent or dangerous situations. 

While not as riotous as last year’s 
Kiss-In when members of the anti- 
gay Reverand Fred Phelps’ congrega- 


tion came to protest against thedem- | 


onstration, peace team member Sheri 
Wander said the annual Queer Vis- 
ibility Rally and Kiss-in gave partici- 
pants a chance to voice their views 


without any sentiments of fear. 

“We weren't asked to intervene in 
any confrontational situations as op- 
posed to last year when we had to inter- 
vene ina dozenor so,” Wander said. “I 
think it was really important that this 
year people felt they could speak out 
andbevisiblewithlessimmediate risk.” 

The Kiss-In concluded Queer Vis- 
ibility Week and addressed aware- 
ness and activism as well as changes 
speakers said should be made with 
regard to the treatment of lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and transgender issues. 

Rally speaker Dave Garcia ac- 
knowledged what he said were many 
positive initiatives taking place with 
regard to the LGBT community on 
campus. 





there is no cloning research under- 
way at University of Texas-Austin. 

“T think pets, like people, are 
unique individuals, and it’s foolish 
and superficial to believe they can be 
replaced byaclone,” said Lambowitz, 
a critic of pet cloning. “It sounds like 
it’s a nice business for Texas A&M, 
but it’s not one I would personally 
want to get into.” 

Genetic Savings and Clone Inc. 
funded the project witha $3.7 million 
donation and will in return retain all 
technology rights; however, members 
of the public who want to replace 
their pets via the company’s services 
can expect a steep price. 

Westhustin said pet owners seeking 
to bring their companions back to life 
need to understand fully the nature of 
pet cloning before making a decision. 

“We've been very clear with people 
that this is a reproduction, not a res- 
urrection,” Westhustin said. 

Despite her replica set of genes, CC 
differs in coloration from her genetic 
donor, Rainbow. The color differences 
arise because pigmentation is a prod- 
uct of post-birth developmental fac- 
tors and the animal’s genotype. 

Will Potter, a representative for 
UT Students Against Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, said he disagrees with the clon- 
ing research. 

“The problem is we only value 
these animals’ lives if we can make 
money off them. I find it disturbing 
— everything from the name of the 
cat to the motives behind the re- 
search,” Potter said. “It brings up a 
lot of questions concerning the role 
of a university because this kind of 
money could have been used to solve 
very real problems.” 

Potter also called attention to over- 
crowded petadoptionagenciesandsaid 
pet cloning will come at the cost of 
animals already alive when people 
choosea reproduction of their deceased 
pet over adoption of a new one. 

That argument, which has been 
echoed by several animal rights orga- 
nizations, was refuted by Westhustin. 

“The whole argument is ridicu- 
lous. An occasional pet cloning is not 
going to compete with natural repro- 
duction. People who clone pets are 
more likely to not adopt a pet if no 





Quality of U. Penn health services under fire 


BY STEPHANIE EISENSTAT 
DAILY PENNSYLVANIAN (U. PENNSYL- 
VANIA) 


(U-WIRE) PHILADELPHIA - 
The endless waits.. 

The lack of physicians. 

The misdiagnoses. 

These are the most common com- 
plaints University of Pennsylvania 
students make about the quality of 
care offered at Student Health Ser- 
vice. ; 


Each year 13,000-plus students — 


visit the office — located on 34th 
Street opposite the Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania — with 
_ everything from cold symptoms to 
pneumonia. , 

But although the University pro- 
vides this service for its students, some 
leave the doctor’s office disappointed 
with theirtreatment. 

Chris, a College senior who asked 


ao 6S 
a * ~— 


her last name be withheld, is one of 
those disgruntled patients. After 
spending a day dehydrated and 
throwing up, her roommate decided 
it was time for her to pay a visit to 
SHS. bas , 
From the beginning, she said, the 
encounter did not go well. 

“They told me that I had to wait 
and sit in the front office area even 
though [my roommate] had called 
and said it was an emergency,” she 
said. 

Feeling faint and naseous, she 
asked a nurse if there was some place 
she could lie down while she waited. 
A nurse escorted her to a room. 

“She had me stand up to take my 
blood pressure,” she said. “I told her. 
I was going to pass out, and she just 
turned around, she put her back to 


me. Then I just went down. I passed 


out.” WP ue ; 
Stories like this spread across cam- 


pus and give the service an unwar- 
ranted bad reputation, SHS Director 
Evelyn Wiener said. 


“The negative rumor or the nega- © 


tive experience is the one that tends 


to get repeated and that becomes part _ 


of the folklore,” she said. 
On top of students’ complaints 
about inadequate care, there are the 


waits. In recent years the number of 
people utilizing the walk-in system 
increased significantly. And as this 


number increased, so did the wait’ 


time. 

Last school year about 36 percent 
of walk-in patients at student health 
had to wait for more than halfan hour 
to be seen. 
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other alternative is available,” 
Westhustin said. 

The cat’s birth marked the team’s 
lone success of the 87 embryos trans- 
ferred into nine surrogate cats. That 
success rate is reportedly on par with 
past cloning efforts. 
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of racial profiling in the wake of Sept, 


11 was also a major concern that sur- 


faced during Sharpton’s speech. 


Sharpton suggested to justify the “ 


profiling of any party will lead to the 


profiling of everybody, and profiling ‘ 
could lead to the division of Amerj- “ 


cans. 


“Youdon’t fight terrorism by pro- ~ 


filing,” Sharpton said. 


Sharpton offered criticism of the : 
United States’ lack of a standard ~ 


policy regarding which nations are 
condemned on the basis of human 


rights violations and which countries | ‘ 


are not. 


Shifting his focus to national is- 


sues, Sharpton reiterated his belief ” 
that the suspension of constitutional ~ 
rights and civilliberties shouldnotbe _ 


negotiable. . 
Sharpton called for a redefinition 


of politics in America, citing the need " 


for campaign finance reform and the 


ot 


" 


adoption of a standard voting pro- ‘ 


cess. 


Sharpton argued the reform to : 
campaign finance should be to elimi-. *, 


ib 
, 
i 
I 
4 


nate private campaign funding alto- ~ 


gether in order to remove private | 
money from the political credibility _ 
equation. 


N 
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Following his speech, Sharpton “ 


’ : ay 
answered questions ona variety OL 


topics, including someon chargesthat — 


have followed him about his accusa- . 


tion ofaninnocentmanintherapeof . 


i 
7 


a black girl that incited a deadly riot 


in Brooklyn in 1991. 


a 
t 


Sharpton denied wrongdoing in 


both cases, saying the claims against — 
him were “fabrications” in the latter 
case. With regard to the rape, ~ 
Sharpton said he had the right todis- _ 


agree with the jury. 
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Eisenhower 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The editors of The Papers of 
Dwight David Eisenhower came to- 
gether Wednesday afternoon in 
Shriver Auditorium and helda panel 
discussion commemorating last 
year’s completion ofthe entire 21 vol- 
ume set. 

On hand were Chief Editors Dr. 
Louis Galambos of the JHU History 
Department and Daun Van Ee, his- 
torical specialist of the Library of 
Congress. 

The historians and researchers 
alike recounted the process of col- 
lecting the papers of Eisenhower, the 
nation’s 34th president and a military 
general during World War II. The 
first volume of the set was published 
in 1970. 

Robert Brugger of the JHU Press 
moderated the discussion and 
talked about the history of the 
project. 

It began in the 1960s when Milton 
S. Eisenhower, brother of Dwight 
and then-president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, suggested that 
the papers of the president be col- 
lected and published. 

Many different people have 
worked on the project since its in- 
ception, including noted historian 
Stephen Ambrose, who compiled 
the initial volumes one through 
five. 

In addition to the two editors, Jill 
Friedman, Elizabeth Hughes and 
Robin Coblentz also discussed their 
involvement in the expansive project. 
All the members of the panel shared 
one thing in common:a great respect 
for Eisenhower the leader and 
Eisenhower the man. 

“The main thing that stuck with 
me was Ike’s relationship with the 
American people. It’s hard to imag- 
ine a president today having the same 
connection with the publicas Ike did,” 
said Friedman, who focused mainly 
on the domestic policy notes of 
Eisenhower. 

She recounted an incident col- 
lected in the papers when Eisenhower 
personally responded toa small busi- 
ness owner in Iowa who was com- 
plaining about big chains taking over 
the local market. 

“People would send him pre- 
sents and write to him with their 
personal concerns, and he would 
occasionally write them back,” she 
said. 


NEWS 


papers editors visit JHU 





The papers of Dwight Eisenhower, pictured above, were compiled in a project that began in the 1960s. 


Among the notable documents 
that are included in the papers in- 
clude a series of correspondences 
between Eisenhower and Queen 
Elizabeth of England, who sent the 
president her personal recipe for 
scones. 

In attendance at the event were 


two staffers of the Eisenhower ad- | 


ministration, Doug Price and Dr. 
Saul Nier, the chairman ofeconomic 
advisors to the President during his 
second term. 


“It’s a great project and a great | 


accomplishment — an exceptional 
work of scholarship,” said Nier. 

Price was equally appreciative. 

“T think it [this text] will outlive 
all other books on Eisenhower be- 
cause it’s the original source mate- 
rial,” he said. 

Getting access to all the papers was 
not always easy. 

“NATO wouldn’t even admit that 
certain files even existed,” said Van 
Fe. 

He also told the audience how 
his notes had been promptly con- 
fiscated after he had been allowed 
to spend a whole day researching 
classified documents in a CIA 
vault. 

“I went into a vault, took notes 
on some classified papers for an 
entire day, and then they took my 
notes and classified those too,” he 
said. 
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Galambos read from one of his 
favorite letters, which was written 
by Eisenhower to his older brother, 
who was constantly trying to lead 
the President in certain directions 
and always arguing with him about 


Sushi bar closes doors in E-Level 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
were necessary to the kitchen.” 

Dean of Students Susan Boswell 
said, “It was seen as an opportunity to 
provide more options to students. The 
students were partly responsible for 
its creation.” 

Rhyner said, “Kawasaki was in- 
volved with Hopkins through the 
Spring Fair so there was already a 
familiarity with the school.” Although 
Kawasaki has stopped renewing its 
contract with the University for the 
sushi bar in Levering, the company 
still has contracts with the school for 
its two establishments at the Medical 
Center. 

Thesushibar was having someprob- 
lems despite its apparent popularity. 
Said DeVito: “Students and faculty en- 
joyed going there. I liked going there... 
but it wasn’t doing well enough. The 
space will be used for renovations.” 

The University is considering pos- 

























policy. 

The work for the papers was cen- 
tered on B-Level of the MSE library, 
and involved the assistance of many 


undergraduate and graduate students | 


over the years. 


sibilities for the now-vacated space. 
Boswell said, “We are now [taking a 
newlook] at the building. We hopeto 
breathe newlife into it. We’ve already 
had an architectural consultant look 
at the building. There has also beena 
committee to help decide what to do 
with the space.” 

DeVito said, “At the end of No- 
vember, I was advised that Facilities 
would be needing the space for relo- 
cation purposes. I advised Kawasaki, 
met with them and moved ahead to 
tidy things up.” 

Freshman Chinatsu Fujiwara 
said, “I never actually went to eat at 
the sushi bar but I heard from sev- 
eral people that the sushi was pretty 
good. I hope it will be replaced by 
something that will benefit the stu- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


| 
| 
| 
| this time,” Fletcher said. “We can de- 


| scribe a more complete analysis for 


the incoming freshmen class in May 
or June of this year after we have sur- 
veyed all the applications and have a 
greater quantity of students.” 

Latting added that ED was a “snap- 
shot of the pool and not representative 
| ofthe whole.” Healso emphasized that 
| the next challenge of the admissions 
| office is to push the Humanities De- 
partments and recruit more applicants 
from the West and South. 

“We don’t want people to forget 
humanities at the expense of other 
fields,” Latting said. “The message 
hasn’t gone out that Hopkins is the 
breadth of excellence even for 
undergrads.” 

Latting continued that as people 


c. | go further South and West, there is 


| less knowledge of Hopkins since most 
| are dominated by public institutions. 
| Conversely, East Coast students are 
more willing to cross states in order 
to attend colleges since many schools 
are private. 

“It’samarket segmentation issue,” 
| Latting said. “We hope to implement 





dents.” 

Students can still buy prepackaged 
sushi at severalcampus locations, in- 
cluding the Jay Store and Levering. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
Thesecond scholarship, whichis called 
“The September Eleven Alumni Me- 
morial Scholarship,” willbe offeredeach 
| year to an undergraduate in the School 

of Arts and Sciences. According to 
McCarty, as of last month the scholar- 
| ship fund had approximately $50,000, 
which, according to generalized figures 
provided in the Johns Hopkins Gazette, 
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Hopkins accepts 
305 ED applicants 


a plan throughout the next 20 to 30 
years which will raise awareness of 
Hopkins in the South and West.” 

According to Latting, Hopkins 
aims to have 20 to 25 percent of stu- 
dents pursuing the humanities when 
only three percent of SAT-taking stu- 
dents put humanities as their in- 
tended majors. To achieve this, ad- 
missions hopes to better promote 
Hopkins’ intellectual community and 
the faculty of the humanities depart- 
ments byhaving them visithigh schools 
and talk to students, increasing inter- 
action prior to admissions deadlines. 

“The high school is influential in 
students who want to major in the 
humanities,” Latting said. “We want 
to identify schools who have a strong 
humanities and cultural background, 
then hope to see growth in humani- 
ties students from these core schools.” 

Hopkins has already started to 
implement these types of reforms in 
their admissions process throughout 
the past years. Theynowrecruit more 
students based on Advanced Place- 
ment (AP) scores who ,have taken 
humanities tests. 

Both Fletcher and Latting believe 
that Hopkins admissions are nudg- 
ing over slowly in a positive direction 
and are optimistic about the future. 

“We're delighted that this year’s 
class moved in a positive direction, 
and we hope to bring in a new class of 
students who are enthusiastic about 
the Hopkins experience,” Fletcher 
said. 

“Tm looking forward to reading 
all the applications for 2002.” 


Fund starts with $50K 


could fund an annual scholarship of 
about $2,250. 

The Arts and Sciences alumni who 
died as a result of the events of Sept. 11 
are Thomas Cahill’87, Paul J. Friedman 
°78, Matt O’Mahony °84, David W. 
Nelson ’73 and Glenn Wall ’84. Joe 
Sammartino, who also died on Sept. 11, 
received his Master’s degree from the 
School of Engineering in 1990. 
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Johns Hopkins 
researchers design 
new interconnects 
between chips 


Engineers at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Md., are using mini-lasers 
and silicon on sapphire technology to 
design faster and cost-effective inter- 
connects between computer chips. By 
usinglightbeamsin place ofmetal wires, 
the Hopkins researchers have deviseda 
cost- effective way to speed up the way 
microchips “talk” to each other. 

The method, created by a team in 
the school’s Department of Electrical 
and Computer Engineering, takes 
advantage of unusual characteristics 
associated with silicon on sapphire 
technology, a new way to manufac- 
ture microchips. 

“We've developed a very fast and 
cost-effective way of getting data on 
and off a chip without using wire,” 
says Andreas G. Andreou, a profes- 
sor in the department and director of 
the lab in which the work was done. 
“Tt really promises to revolutionize 
howcomputersystems for homes and 
businesses are put together.” 

Andreou’s team relies on the same 
fiber optics technology thatis used to 
carry phone conversations across 
great distances, Johns Hopkins offi- 
cials say. These components are in- 
corporated into a new type of micro- 
chip technology. The microchips 
inside most modern computers are 
assembled on thin slices of silicon, a 
material that isa semiconductor. The 
Johns Hopkins engineers use micro- 
chips in which silicon is layered onto 
thin slices of synthetic sapphire, a 
material that is an insulator and also 
allows light to pass through it. 

In the microsystem devised by 
Andreou’s team, asignal thatoriginates 
in a wire is transformed into light and 
beamed through the transparent sap- 
phire substrate via a laser that is only 
slightly larger than a human hair. 

Microlenses and other optical 
components, manufactured at the 
same time as the electronic circuits 
on the microchip, collect the light 
beam and guide it to another place on 
the microchip or, using an optical 
‘fiber, move it to another chip. 

Key components in _ the 
microsystem are solid-state devices 
called vertical cavity surface emitting 
lasers, or VCSELs. 

At its destination, the light enters 
a high-speed optical receiver circuit 
that transforms the stream of pho- 
tons into a stream of electrons that 
continue their journey through elec- 
trical wiring connected to other com- 
puter components. 

By using optical signals, or simply 
an unhindered laser beam, the Johns 
Hopkins researchers say they believe 
a signal could move 100 times faster 
than it does along a metal wire. 

The optoelectric interface circuits 
also require much less power because 
the sapphire substrate is an insulat- 
ing material, not a semiconductor, 
says Alyssa Apsel, a doctoral student 
in the Anderou lab who helped devel- 
oped the system. This property of the 
substrate reduces the power dissipa- 
tion that commonly occurs in mod- 
ern microprocessors when signals 
travel through wires that have capaci- 
tances, which are parasitic compo- 
nents that not only degrade the sig- 
nals but also increase the power 
consumption of the system. 

The new design is expected to sig- 
nificantly speed the movement of data 
bétween electronic components 
across.a single chip and from one 
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chip to another for a simple reason: 
“Without the parasitic capacitances, 
it’s much faster to send signals at the 
speed of light,” Apsel says. 

Apsel says she believes the chip- 
to-chip optical communications will 
be a common chip-to-chip technol- 
ogy in about five years. 


© 2002 - PennWell Corporation 


Institute’s medal goes 
to Hopkins professor 


Water quality scientist M. Gor- 
don “Reds” Wolman will receive this 
year s Nevada Medal from the Desert 
Research Institute. 

Wolman, a Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity professor and member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, iscon- 
sidered a pioneer in the study of wa- 
ter quality issues and is an expert on 
hydrology and geomorphologybased 
on his research into how surface wa- 
ter influences the shape of the Earth’s 
land forms. 

He is scheduled to receive the 
$10,000 prize and silver medallion 
during ceremonies March 18 in Las 
Vegas and March 20in Reno, accord- 
ing to a statement Tuesday from the 
Desert Research Institute. 

The institute is the research arm of 
the University and Community Col- 
lege System of Nevada. 


© 2002 Las Vegas Review-Journal 


New York City doctor 
still missing after 
Sept. 11 attacks 


NEW YORK Feb. 13 Sneha Ann 
Philip was last seen shopping across 
the street from the World Trade Cen- 
ter on the day before the city was 
changed forever. 

Security videotape captured the 
young doctor leaving her apartment 
near the twin towers shortly after 5 p.m. 
A receipt from the department store 
notes her last purchase was at 7:18 p.m. 

Then, she vanished. The date was 
Sept. 10. 

The death and destruction the next 
morning in the same spot has height- 
ened the mystery and misery sur- 
rounding Philip’s five-month-old 
missing person case. 

“Tt’s a perpetual nightmare,” said 
her husband, Ron Lieberman. 

Police have found no evidence that 
Philip was a victim of the terrorist at- 
tack or foul play. Instead, they theorize 
she orchestrated her own disappear- 
ance to escape personal problems. 

That contradicts how friends and 
family describe her: Accomplished. 
Graceful. Stable. 

“We had a great marriage,” said 
Lieberman, a doctor who lived with 
his Indian-born wife in nearby Bat- 
tery Park City. “Wewere talking about 
having babies.” 

Philip, 32, worked her final shift at 
St. Vincent’s Medical Center on 
Staten Island on Sept. 7. Lieberman 
saw her for the last time on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 10. 

When he arrived home that night 
and found his wife wasn’t there, he 
assumed she was staying with her 
brother, as she sometimes did when 
he worked late. She wasn’t. 

Like hundreds of families who lost 
loved oneson Sept. 11, Lieberman plas- 
tered lower Manhattan with homemade 
fliers featuring her photo. Philip’s 
brother told one television crew that 
she was last seen in the trade center a 
desperate bid for publicity Lieberman 
now admits was a mistake. 


Anewsetoffliers makes the circum- 
stances clear: “Missing since BEFORE 
the World Trade Center attack.” 

Lieberman still thinks Philip, 
wherever she spent the night, may 
have been killed Sept. 11 while pass- 
ing by the trade center on her way 
home. She was possibly giving first 
aid to victims. 

“I want to believe that she’s alive,” 
he said. “But every day I don’t talk to 
her makes it more difficult.” 

Noting that no human remains or 
personal belongings from ground 
zero have been linked to Philip, po- 
lice view the disappearance as “unre- 
lated to the World Trade Center,” 
spokesman Sgt. Brian Burke said. 

“We're pursuing all other leads,” 
Burke said. 

Philip was born in India, the 
daughter of a doctor. At age 5, her 
family came to the United States and 
settled in Albany, N.Y. She earned an 
undergraduate degree at Johns 
Hopkins University, where she “was 
one of the smartest people I knew,” 


StuCo agrees to fund banquet 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


At their meeting this week, the 
Student Council agreed to help fund 
the Annual Chinese New Year Ban- 
quet, the biggest cultural event for 
many Chinese groups on campus. 

According to members of the Chi- 
nese Student Association (CSA), who 
brought their request before the 


| Council, last year’s banquet, while 


said former classmateand close friend | 


Anthony Calogero. 
She enrolled in Chicago Medical 


School, where she met Lieberman. | 


They married in May 2000 and took 
intern positions in New York. 

“We'd love to have some closure, 
to know just where she was if she 
died, to know she didn’t suffer,” 
Calogero said. “It’s hard to believe 
she just vanished.” 


© 2002 The Associated Press 


Hubble to get new 
glasses 


Feb. 19 The Hubble Space Tele- | 


scope, which has produced breath- 
taking images from the distant reaches 
of the universe since its early “vision” 
problems were corrected in 1993, is 
getting an even stronger pair of 
glasses, scientists said on Friday. 

Later this month, the space 
shuttle Columbia will carry astro- 
nauts to upgrade the orbiting tele- 
scope, NASA said ina series of brief- 
ings. One main piece of equipment 
will be the Advanced Camera for 
Surveys, which scientists say will 
have 10 times the power of the cam- 
era it will replace. 

“Tfyouhad two fireflies six feet apart 
in Tokyo, Hubble’s vision with ACS 
will be so fine that it will be able to tell 
from Washington, D.C., that they were 
two different fireflies instead of one,” 
Holland Ford, an astronomer at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore who 
led the team that built the camera, said 
in a statement. 

The phone booth-sized camera 
might even be able to see planets in 
other solar systems, Ford said. Right 
now astronomers can only guess at 
their presence based on indirect evi- 
dence, suchas their gravitational pull 
on other bodies. 

The new camera, to be installed by 
spacewalking astronauts, will replace 
the Faint Object Camera, the last of 
the instruments originally launched 
on Hubble in 1990. 


© 2002 Reuters Limited. 
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successful, lacked quality food. As a 
result, a new hotel has been chosen 
and measures have been taken to en- 
sure that the dining is up to par. Due 
to efforts to keep the price of tickets 
down to $30, the CSA and other Chi- 
nese groups have requested outside 
funding. The dinner, a 10-course 
Chinese banquet, is expected to 
draw about 300, and the dance af- 
terwards should bring in about 70. 

Also, Homewood Student Affairs 
(HSA) is currently pushing for better 
security presence surrounding off- 
campus housing. According to Coun- 
cil members, many students have ex- 
pressed concerns that University 
Pkwy. and N. Charles St., as well as 
many neighboring streets inhabited 
by students, are in need of improved 
patrolling. 

“Tt is important that Hopkins has 
apresence there,” said President Anuj 
Mittal. 

HSA’ s ideas for adjusting the meal 
plan will be addressed at a meeting 
with the Food Committee on Feb. 27. 
Members will push for more food 
options, especially later in the 
evening. The HSA Town Meeting, 
scheduled for Monday, Feb. 25, will 
be open to the entire student body as 
a forum for suggestions, complaints 
and discussion about aspects of cam- 
pus life. 

The Board of Elections will be 
holding a candidate’s forum on 
Thursday, Feb. 28 for the Executive 
Boardelections. This year, the event 
will be in a “meet and greet” for- 
mat, complete with refreshments, 
rather than the usual panel arrange- 


| ment. This is intended to provide a 


more casual setting in which stu- 
dents can be comfortable asking 
questions. 

After what Secretary Manish Gala 
described as a “positive dialogue” 
with Dean of Students Susan Boswell, 


efforts to re-open the basketball 
courts in the old AC appear to have 
met with support. 

“All preliminary indicators sug- 
gest that the back courts of the old AC 
will be opened,” said Gala. “The ad- 
ministration is also actively consid- 
ering extension of the weekend 
hours.” 

Gala will be meeting with Boswell 
again this Thursday to reach a final 
resolution. 

The Student Council has already 
secured $2,000 for Faculty/Student 
Meals, which will allow professors to 
take students out to eat with funding 
from the University. Professors will 
be able to take up to three students at 
a time, with an $80 price cap. Com- 
munications with the faculty will be- 
gin shortly. 

“This is supposed to foster inter- 
action between professors and stu- 
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STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, FEBRUARY 12, 2002 


| Executive Officers 

| President Anuj Mittal 

| YP Institutional Relations Katie Dix 
VP Administration Priya Sarin 

| Secretary Manish Gala 

| Treasurer Noel DeSantos 


Class of 2002 
President Stephen Goutman 

| Vice President Meredith Price 
Secretary/Treasurer Camille Fesche 
Representative Renato Carfagno 
Representative Samantha Kanner 
Representative Grey Emmons 


Class of 2003 
President Ravi Kavasery 
Vice President Sarah Cummings 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan 
Representative Omer Taviloglu 
| Representative Chris Cunico 
Representative Priti Dalal 


Class of 2004 

President Bob Alleman 

| Vice President Simone Chen 

|  Secretary/Treasurer Leah Greenfield 
Representative Jackie Chan 
Representative Benjamin Wang 
Representative Ali Fenwick 


| Class of 2005 
President Ben Radel 
Vice President Megan Coe 
Secretary/Treasurer Shannon Chang 
Representative Morgan McDonald 
Representative Charles Reyner — 
Representative Manu Sharma 





dents, plus it’s an excellent way to 
[facilitate] the recommendations pro- 
cess,” said junior class Vice President 
Sarah Cummings. 

Continuing in the faculty realm, 
the Student Council discussed 
Teaching Awards, which have 
changed slightly since last year. The 
Student Council Award, which in 
past years has been a part of the 
Krieger School Award, will instead 
be separate. 

The Hopkins Organization for 
Programming (HOP) is still working 
to fill several committee chair open- 
ings, specifically the Nightlife Chair, 
Web Chair, Fundraising/Financial 
Chair, Cultural/Arts Chair, Concert 
Chair, Collaboration Chair and Pub- 
licity Chair. Applications are avail- 
able in the Mattin Center at the 
Monitor’s Desk, and everyone is en- 








couraged to apply. 
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THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Hildreth discusses academic challenges 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NeEws-Letrer 


Dr. James Hildreth of the Johns 
Hopkins University Medical School 
came Tuesday evening as the second 
guest speaker of the semester for this 
year’s Voyage and Discovery Lecture 
Series. Hildreth, an associate professor 
of Parmacologyand Molecular Sciences 
at the medical school and the current 
associate dean of Graduate Affairs, ad- 
dressed about 30 students and faculty 
members in Mudd Auditorium. 

The Voyage and Discovery Lecture 
Series, funded by the Office of the Dean 
of students and already in its fourth 
year, strives to bring guest speakers that 
can offer students some personal in- 
sighton the pathways that havebrought 
them to the medical field. 

“[Hildreth] is the only African 
American in the natural sciences at 
Hopkins and we were eager to have 
him,” said senior Vice Chair of the 
lecture series Vinita Takiar. 

Takiar and the other executive 
members of the lecture series accom- 
panied Hildreth to dinner at the 
Hopkins Club beforehand to meet 
him and discuss his lecture. 

In following with the theme of the 
lecture series, Hildreth discussed his 
experiences as an African American 
research scientist from Arkansas. 
Hildreth, who is both an M.D./Ph.D 
and a master carpenter, made refer- 
ence to a favorite Shakespearean 
quote when titling his lecture: “Baits 
of Falsehood, Carps of Truth: A 
Carpenter’s Journey of Discovery.” 
Lectures for the following two weeks 
will feature Dr. Michael Ain, the fa- 
mous dwarf orthopedic surgeon, and 
Dr. John Gearhart, whois credited with 
some of the earliest stem cell research. 

“[Hildreth] is an amazing man in 
terms of a scientist and in terms of a 
speakerand educator,” saidsophomore 
Hyung-Do Kim, who attended the lec- 
ture. Having worked in Hildreth’s lab 
last year, Kim said, “I always wanted to 
hear the story behind him. Now I un- 
derstand him a lot better.” 

In his lecture, Hildreth discussed 
the life events that brought him to 
Harvard as an undergraduate, to Ox- 
ford as a Rhodes Scholar and finally 
to his position today, as both re- 
searcher and minority activist. His 
current pharmaceutical research 








~ HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Hildreth overcame racial prejudice to excel in pharmaceutical research. 


hopes to develop a chemical condom 
which would block HIV transmission. 
Previously, he developeda drug totreat 
the infectious skin disease Psoriasis, 
whose license he sold to Genentech. 
The drug, now marketed as Xanelim, is 
currently on its third clinical trial and 
awaits approval by the Federal Drug 
Administration (FDA). 

Hildreth also leads a campaign to 
increase minority presence in gradu- 
ate programs. Through heavy na- 
tional recruiting in the past five years, 
he has succeeded in quadrupling mi- 
nority applications to the School of 
Medicine. Hildreth also started the 
Summer Internship Program, which 
brings minority and disadvantaged 
undergraduates to the medical school 
for 10 weeks of summer research. 

Hildreth said his journey has been 
as much a part of fate and luck as it 
has been faith in God and support 
from family and friends. He grew up 
ina poor, racially-segregated town of 
Arkansas in a time where 80 percent 
ofall the physicians in the state served 
the predominantly-white town of 
Little Rock. 

He became interested in medicine 
at age 11 when his father passed away 
from renal cancer. Hildreth said that 
the death of Martin Luther King, Jr. 


that same year made him even more 
determined to overcome the oddsand 
achieve*his medical goal. Although 
his teachers often ridiculed him for 
wanting to bea doctor, he excelled in 
school, finding inspiration from one 
of King’s quotes: “Darkness cannot 
drive out darkness. Only light can do 
that. Hate cannot drive outhate. Only 
love can do that.” 

Hildreth said the quote helped him 
“to transfer my hate into positive en- 
ergy.” He was later admitted to Yale, 
Princeton and Brown, but chose to 
enroll as an undergrad at Harvard. 

“To say the odds were against me 
isan understatement,” Hildreth said. 
“No one from my neck of the woods 
[the Deep South] ever got there, but I 
was very determined to do this.” 

At Harvard, Hildreth said he faced 
both faced both racial and academic 
challenges. 

“It was the first time in my life I 
thoughtI’doverstepped myabilities,” 
he said. However, Hildreth went on 
to excel at Harvard. Until his senior 
year, Hildreth had plans to pursue 
medical school and return to Arkan- 
sas to help the health care situation. 

However, upon a friend’s sugges- 
tion, he applied for and was awarded 
the Rhodes Scholarship to study in 





Oxford. Hildreth pointed out the 
irony in that the scholarship’s founder 


hadinitially exploited African Ameri- | 


cans to raise money for the scholar- 
ship, but said that he realized that the 
grant represented first and foremost 
a support of academics. 


Besides faith, Hildreth said luck did | 


play some critical roles in his life. His 


application for the Rhodes Scholarship | 


itself only arrived “on time” because a 


friend who worked at the post office | 


postmarked the envelope ahead of time. 
He had only begun considering the 
scholarship the day before it was due. 
Hildreth and his new wife faced se- 
vere racial problems during their two 
years in Oxford, England. He said they 
wereeager toreturn tothe United States, 


where in 1982 he chose Johns Hopkins | 
for his graduate M.D./Ph.D. program. | 


Upon graduation, Hildreth real- 
ized that his research was most im- 
portant to him. He declined taking a 
residency and joined the faculty of 
the medical school that fall. 

Since then, Hildreth’s research has 
led him to much success. He has ap- 
plied his early research on adhesion 
molecules in cells to his current re- 
search to produce a chemical con- 
dom to block HIV transmission. 


He discovered not only that HIV | 


viruses exit the infected cell at choles- 
terol-dense locations of the mem- 


brane called “lipid rafts,” but that the | 


virus itself has a very cholesterol- 
dense membrane. The adhesion mol- 


ecule beta-cyclodextin will destroy | 
this membrane, and thus render the 


HIV virus non-infectious. 

“Nothing excites me more than 
knowing that the research I started 10 
years ago might becomeablockbuster 
drug,” Hildreth said. 

Hildreth had also been offered a 
full-time administrative position for 
the National Institute of Health’s 
(NIH) new National Center for Re- 
search on Minority Health and Health 
Disparities, but he turned it down in 


favor of continuing his pharmaceuti- | 


cal research. 

Above all, Hildreth said his life 
experiences, although difficult, have 
shaped him as a person. He said that 
he has had “a wonderful journey.” 


He told the majority pre-medical | 


audience that “for those of you just 
starting out, this is a really exciting 
time for you.” 
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Class of 02 gift down 
to final three choices 








CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
the world,” said Barakat. 

Moreover, since Hopkins is his 
alma mater, O’Connor has offered a 
discounted price for the senior class, 
said Barakat. 

The artwork would be displayed 
prominently in the Athletic Center, 
explicitly identified as a gift from the 
Class of 2002. 

The final option for a senior class 
gift is a donation to the library for 
expansion of the current DVD col- 
lection. 

According to Barakat, this would 
be donated with the objective of ob- 
taining more popular movie titles. 

The funds for the gift are still to be 
acquired, said Barakat, and they will 
be obtained primarily through solici- 
tations. 


“We're planning a talent show to 
fundraise, possibly in April,” added 
Barakat. 

In the past few years, furniture has 
been a predominant theme in senior 
gifts. 

The Class of 2001 donated patio 
furniture to be placed in the back of 
Levering Hall, a gift which is yet to be 
implemented due to the current con- 
struction. 

Similarly, the Class of 2000 do- 
nated the patio furniture outside of 
Cafe Q. 

This year, Barakat wishes to 
move beyond furniture, but regard- 
less, he has one promise for the se- 
nior class: 

“Whatever gift we pick, we will get 
it done by the end of the year,” he 
said. 
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Senior Charbel Barakat is the chair of the 2002 gift selection committee. 
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Purim at Hopkins! ’ 
Inthe Great Hall and E-Level 
Megillah Readings at 7 


Party Fo lowin a a 
featuring live ska music 


For more info contact: Hopkins Hillel 410 516 0333 ‘ ‘i 
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from King Django Roots 
and Gulture Band! 


Feast on a mocktail bar and delicious humantashen! \ 
See you on February 25th! © 
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Are APs the way to recruit? 


Early Decision admissions to JHU areatanall- 
time high, average SAT rates are down and the 
Admissions Office is recruiting students based 
on scores on Advanced Placement (AP) tests in 
the humanities. Quite a lot to think about, but 
what interests us the most is the idea of looking 
for humanities students based on their AP scores 
in subjects like English and history. 

On the surface, it seems to make sense. After 
all, students who score well on those tests may 
well prove to be conscientious students who will 
do well in those same areas once they get to 
Hopkins. On the other hand, it’s just downright 


inconsistent. 


Firstly, the University , while it seems willing 
to use these tests as a yardstick for potential 
academic worth, nonetheless does not acknowl- 
edge them as worthy of being granted academic 
credit. The only non-science or math APs for 
which credit is granted at JHU are the French, 
German and Spanish language tests and the 
Macro and Micro Economics tests. Other tests, 
according to the Admissions Office’s Web site, 
do notcorrespond directly toacourse at Hopkins 
and so can not be granted a credit equivalency. 

Secondly, this test-targeting policy clearly 


stacks the Early Decision deck against students 
from schools that do not offer AP courses. With 
college admissions across the country trending | 
towards a greater number of Early Decision ad- 
missions, according to Admissions Director John 
Latting, this is hardly fair. Of course, it can be | 
argued that students can take these tests on their | 
own, but if they know that they will receive no | 
academic credit for them, why should they | 
bother? Does the University wish to add still 
more money to the already hefty pricetag of the 
college application process? All this, and we 
haven’t even addressed the dubious value of 


courses taught towards a standardized test. 


On the whole, it seems that unless the Univer- | 
sity is prepared to grant academic credit for the | 
humanities APs it seeks outin potential students, | 
itis unfair to slant admissions towards those who 
take them. It seems more than likely that the new 
AP bias will, instead of attracting more, high- 
caliber humanities students, actually encourage 
them to shy away from Hopkins in favor of 
schools at which their AP efforts will be rewarded | 
with academic credit. Not only is Admissions’ 
policy inconsistent with Hopkins’ academics, it 
is inconsistent with their own stated goals. 


Fact or fiction? Tell the DoD 
that I'll pick reality any day — 


asanyone else been fol- 
lowing the news lately? 
I'm not talking about 







an ongoing performance so 
been reduced to two words. I’m think- 
ing about the smaller stuff. | 

Imean, who needs television when 
you have a world of newspapers? Re- 
ality can be much less believable than 
the product of our collective imagina- 
tions. For instance, Reuters reported 
that England invaded Spain this past 
weekend. Itwasan accident, mind you; 
some royal marines wenta fewmiles off 
course from Gibraltar and wound up 
storming a southern Spanish beach. 
London apologized, of course. 

On an unrelated item, a speech 
error by President George W. Bush 
brieflysent Japanese markets into tur- 
moil, according to South American 
news wires. Seems our tongue-tied 
president confused the terms “defla- 
tion” and “devaluation” while de- 
scribing his meeting with the Japa- 
nese Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi, causing the Yen to fall from 
140 to 133 against the dollar (Like the 
incidentin Spain, this emphasizes the 
importance of attention to detail). 

And then, on an even more unre- 
lated tangent, the Argentine Society 
of Human Sexuality reported that 
Argentines are having less sex due to 
the economic uncertainty. Couples 
have sex an average of one time a 


_ what’s now known as 
4 “Bnror ¢ Se Be es 





digits 


week, down from three five months 
ago. “The sexual life of the Argen- 
tines is devaluing at the same rate as 
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partment of Defense (DoD) is con- 
sidering, as part of its foreign public- 
ity campaign, creating false news 
items. The New York Times, who 
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broke the story this past Tuesday, re- 
ported that the newly-created Office 
of Strategic Influence, led in part bya 
former advertising executive, is mili- 
tarizing the civilian arena of 
newsmaking. 

And literally, newsmaking. While 
some campaigns would spread “white” 
news based on the truth, other “black” 
campaigns wouldbespecially designed 
to publicize misinformation None of it 
wouldnecessarilybedesignatedascom- 
ing from a U.S. military source. 

Clearly, this is problematic for a 
number of reasons, the most promi- 
nent being thata) The New York Times 
blew the Pentagon’s cover, b) if the 
DoD carries out this intiative, we’d 
have evidence that U.S. government 


their money,” summarized a Chilean 
ae s Ultimas No oe 





—_ 


sources may be untrustworthy ha- 
bitually and c) legally, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is not allowed to release any 











wind up in U.S. papers. 

This type of program does best 
while operating under the cover of 
secrecy, so frankly, I wouldn’tbe sur- 
prised if the Bush administration de- 
cides not to approve it. But seriously, 
who is the DoD kidding? I doubt 
highly that any official working for 
the Pentagon, includingall the former 
PR representatives, could come up 
with anything as incredible as what 
actually is happening. I mean, check 
out the latest-high profile court cases 
— a California attorney throwing 
herself on the floor and bursting into 
tears in order to describe how her 
client tried to save a woman from 
being mauled to death by the 
defendant’s 120-lb.dog,aTexaswoman 
accused of drowning her five children, 
andin thesoon-to-be-a-court-casecat- 
egory, a Georgia crematory owner who 
somehow stashed a few hundred bod- 
iesonsurrounding property instead of, 
well, cremating them. 

So, given the facts, I’d recommend 
that the Pentagon gives us the truth, the 
whole truth (depending on security 
precautions) and nothing but thetruth. 
Fabricationwon’thelpanyone. Frankly, 
who needs false news? It can’t possibly 
be as interesting or perverse as reality. 





Rumors rampant in frosh dorms 


don’t know what to believe 
anymore. When I arrived on 
campus as a freshman, upper- 
classmen were marveling at 


Where do these rumors come 
from, and what are they based on? I 
heard another strange rumor oncam- 
pus early this year: there is an experi- 


how beautiful mental monkey 
thenewly-renovated : lab in one of the 
walkways and gras university 
quads ooked rib EU NALH EE buildings on the 
cording to them, Upper Quad. In 
“things are much GUEST EDITORIAL this mystery 
better for you guys,” university hall, 
ing new facili- PS after . going 

ties and buildings, better cafeteria down flights of stairs past the base- 
food and more staff members for the ment level, one will find a dead end 
incoming class. But the reason, ac- with silver metal doors without 
cording to the students, was not be- handles where yellow signs labeled 

_ cause JHU genuinely wanted to make “Caution” flood the area. This is the 
the student life better; instead, it was opening to the infamous monkey 
because “Bloomberg’s niece ishere.” lab on campus, where medical ex- 
Michael Bloomberg, the newly- _ periments are secretly carried out. 

- electedmayorofNewYorkandJHU’s No one knows exactly where this 
-pridedalum. Ofcoursehewouldhave — monkey lab is, but one student 


the resources to renovate everything 


_ andanything on campus. Hehadsup- 





posedly hired more staffover thesum- 


mer in order to speed up the process 
eady for the fall of 2001, 


tion of a sunflower swaying in the 
breeze. Maybe campus life is like the 
game “telephone” where someone 
says one unrelated comment, which 
blows way out of proportion. 

In fact, only freshmen seem to 
‘know about most of the weird stories 
oncampus. Is it because we freshmen 
live in a more confined space? 
Rumors spread like wild fire, so 
goes the saying; however, wild fires 
spread more quickly when trees are 
closer together. 
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Legal or not, everyone drinks 


s and stop ignoring the problems 


false news in the United sons | 





was walking to class this morn- 
ing when I overheard, “It’s my 
hair” coming from the girl in 
front of me. She was talking to 
a friend of hers, possibly a 
| neighbor in the dorms. The conver- 
| sation continued on with talk about 
| complexion and eye color. My inter- 
est peaked, I quickened my pace and 
| listened a little more carefully. Then I 
| heard the key phrase that explained 





| the whole conversation to mte: “It’s a 
| small picture, no one will tell if your 
complexion is slightly different.” The 
guy mentioned that he would get “it” 

or her. Her response? “Great! Now 
we can go out!” 

Fake ID’s: The staple of any fresh- 
man or sophomore wallet. The ne- 
cessity to an inebriated life off cam- 
pus and outside of fraternities. And 
in 33 days (from date of this papers’ 
publication), no longer a problem I 
have to worry about. 

But why the need for fakes? Most 
| bars in Baltimore will let those 18 
years of age and older in. Besides, 
fakes aré a huge risk for those using 
| them and those serving underage 
people. I know several people, many 
of them fellow students, who have 
been arrested and/or received com- 
munity service hours for underage 
drinking or serving. We are all rela- 
tively smart people. We do, after all, 
go to Johns Hopkins. So why do we 
risk our futures on a few drinks? 

For a good time, you say? Well, I 
can see that. And I’m not one to 
preach, having definitely had my 
share of liquor (see above for my cur- 
| rent age). 

So we more or less have to assume 
that people under 21 are going to find 
a way to imbibe alcoholic refresh- 
ments. We’re allowed to everywhere 
else in the world anyway, so what are 
a few U.S. laws to stop anyone? A 
friend of mine from Montteal ex- 
plained to me that, while the techni- 
cal drinking age is 18, it really is more 
of a suggestion than a law: ‘This is the 
general sentimentin most other coun- 
tries around the world, as well. 

So students are drinking and they 








tees 





nan ancient fable, an old man 
plants a sapling that would not 
grow and bloom for many 
years. When another man 
questioned why he would take 
the time and energy to do this when 
he would never see the fruits of his 
labor, the old man responded that his 
children and grandchildren would 
one day enjoy the fruits of the tree. 
Apparently, the Bush administra- 
tion and the Department of Energy 
(DOE) are equally excited for our 
children and grandchildren to dis- 
cover nuclear waste that we buried 
for them. After 40 years of research 
and eight billion spent, Energy Secre- 
tary Spencer Abraham sent Bush a 
proposal for a nuclear waste site at 
Yucca Mountain in Nevada. Bush 
approved itin less than 24 hours. Less 
than a day after that, Nevada Gover- 
nor Kenny Guinn filed a veto. Con- 
gress now has 90 days to decide what 
to do with the issue. Guinn had legal 
and fundamental reason to immedi- 
ately veto the proposal — mostly that 
the hasty decision to finalize Yucca 
Mountain is unfounded and unsafe. 
Abraham claims that the prompt 
decision was made for national secu- 
rity purposes and that Yucca Moun- 
tain was chosen based on sensible sci- 
entific findings. The issue of national 
security is clearly a playoff of post- 
Sept. 11 paranoia — the DOE is using 
the public’s fear of terrorism to try 
and slip through an unstable pro- 
posal. In reality, a time line exists that 
the Department of Energy hasalready 
failed to meet. The waste site was sup- 
posed to be activated in 1998. 
Abrahafn must have woken up one 
morning and noticed that it was 2002 
‘| anda site still hadn’t been approved. 
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Look into bad 


reps before you 
propagate them 
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Tam responding to the shameful, 
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ring to the undeserved reputation of 






girl behind the name, I don’t even 
need to remind you how ridiculous it 
is. For those of you who don’t, it’s 
time fora wake up call. This girl is one 
of the most honest, genuine and kind 
hearted people I’ve ever met, and she 
also happens to be one of the best 
friends I could hope to have. Ifbeing 
the amazing person that we all know 
her to be earns the reputation of 
“Turbo” then maybe that’s not sucha 
bad thing afterall. | 
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Recognize facts, protect student 











DELIBERATELY 
RANDOM 


are doingitillegally. In that case, what 
is being done to ensure that they re- 
main safe in the process? How many 
of you have heard of “that guy” who 
got alcohol poisoning but refused 
to go to the hospital for fear of being 
arrested or issued a citation after 
having his stomach pumped? It 
could have been you, your best 
friend, your roommate or the kid 
down the hall. 

The University used to protect its 
students. When E-Level was a bar, it 
provided an on-campus venue for 
students to enjoy themselves, near 
their dorms (free from assault on the 
streets of Sketch City) and where the 
friendly HopCops could keep an eye 
on them. While the campus bar was, 
legitimately, serving to underage 
drinkers, they were doing it under 
their supervision. It wasn’t Hopkins 
students who were the ultimate cause 
of E-Level’s close — it was students 
from another school. 

The same goes for the Beach, or so 
I’ve been told. Only the seniors of this 
year were around to experience what 
I’ve heard was the best part ofcampus 
life. The Beach was open all night to 
post-partying students. The frater- 
nity parties, instead of going until 


He now sets the goals on activating 
the site in 2010 — 12 years after the 
original deadline. 

Furthermore, on National Secu- 
rity, Spencer advises that moving 
waste from over 131 sites to a central- 
ized one decreases the chances of a 


-BROOKENEUMA 
GuEsT EDITORIAL 





terrorist attack on an old nuclear 
power plant. Funny that for the 57 
years that the waste has accumulated 
70,000 tons, this was never consid- 
ered — noteven during the Cold War. 
The waste is far more secure where it 
is and is regulated to extreme mea- 
sures — moving everything to Yucca 
presents the risks of leakage as well as 
all the risks associated with transport- 
ing the waste. Safety is in fact a part of 
security, and the idea ofa centralized 


nuclear waste site is logically not safe . 


at this time. 

Even the DOE’s scientific basis for 
the site is shaky. The selection of 
Yucca Mountain violates the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1982 that says the 
site must be chosen on sound geo- 
logical foundations and no man- 
made barriers can be used. The DOE 


has, written in their proposal, descrip- 
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3:00 or 4:00 a.m., would start around 
10:00 p.m. and end by about 1:30, 
Then, everyone would head to the 
Beach with 6-packs, remainders of 
kegs and each other for a massive, 
school-wide party. Again, being on- 
campus allowed the truly drunk to 
stumble home safely and the 
HopCops were always around to 
make sure no one got hurt. 

Students are going to drink. It’s 
practically written in stone, and ifthe 
administration hasn’t figured that 
out, then they have truly been “grown- 
up” for way toolong. And since this is 
the case, the students shouldn’t have 
to flee campus and risk the streets of 
Baltimore. 

Other Universities have student 
unions, organized events that the stu- 
dents actually enjoy, campus tradi- 
tions, etc. Duke not only allows its 
students to camp out for tickets be- 
fore big basketball games, but actu- 
ally had ethernet cables installed in 
the lamp posts so they could stay in 
touch with their lives while sleeping 
in tents outside for a week. They also 
arranged for fire permits after the re- 
ally big games (like the ones against 
University of North Carolina) so the 
students could burn their benches in 
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some giant frenzy every year. 

So I implore thee, Johns Hopkins 
University. Step up to the challenge 
your undergraduates put before you. 
Find a compromise to keeping stu- 
dents safe and allowing them to enjoy 
themselves. It doesn’t need to be in 
the form of a bar, nor does it need to 
bea student union, (although it’d be 
nice). But get creative — finda way to 
meet the needs of the students. It 
might even help in recruiting new 
ones. 





cca nuclear waste site proposal: 
A bad idea for future generations 


tions of barricades. Yucca does not 
even meet the guidelines for a safe 
nuclear waste site. 

Even contracted experts from the 
Nuclear Waste Technical Review 
Board say “The technical basis for 
DOE’s repository performance esti- 
mates is weak-to-moderate at this 
time.” There is no way, really, to know 
what will happen to this waste over 
hundreds of years, none the less over 
thousands of years. The technology 
does not yet exist to determine how 
the waste will affect their containers 
or how the rocks will hold under the 
heat and radiation. Seeing how Yucca 
Mountain is just 90 miles from one of 
the fastest growing cities in the coun- 
try, this seems like a risk that is not 
worth taking. Guinn stated, “Nevada 
did not pick this fight, but we are 
determined to win it.” Hopefully ev- 
ery sane person who can see beyond 
the next 50 years will rally behind 
Guinn and the people of Nevada. 

Keep in mind, even if this deposi- 
tory is approved, and even if it actu- 
ally does get activated in 2010, it'll 
still take another 50-100 years to 
transport and secure the waste in the 
new site. Waste will continue to 
amass. Then we can proudly tell our 
children and our grandchildren that 
we buried tons of nuclear waste for 
them, in order to “protect democ- 
racy.” 

Sure, Pll be proud of that. 
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ometimes, dead men have 
greater insight on current 
affairs then the living. Take 
George Orwell as an ex 
ample. In a 1946 essay en- 
titled “Politics and the English Lan- 
guage,” Orwell made the following 
undoubtedly true statement: 

“In our time, political speech and 
writing are largely the defense of the 
indefensible.” 

Of course, Orwell was referring to 
attempts to spin Stalin’s Goulags and 
Hitler’s Gestapo asa necessary, albeit 
unpleasant, step towards a brighter 
future. Of course, we now view apolo- 
gists for these policies as responsible 
at some level. 

Today’s language-twisters are de- 
fending less evil programs, yet they 
are using the same tactics. As an ex- 
ample, take the estate tax. Passed un- 
der that name in 1916, the goal of the 
tax was to raise revenue while simul- 
taneously preventing families from 
amassing large holdings of property 
and money and creating dynasties of 


SN 
The death tax is not 
the only example of 
words being twisted 
to make the politically- 
unpalatable seem 
reasonable. 





undeserving rich children who could 
unduly influence government on all 
levels. According to the Center on Bud- 
get and Policy Priorities, in 1997, this 
tax was assessed on 1.9 percent of the 
people who died thatyear. Ofthatsmall 
group subject to the estate tax, only 
2,400 estates, five percent of the 1.9 
percent who paid any estate taxes, paid 
half of the dollar amount collected. 
“Say what you will about the wisdom 
of taxing estates, itis an undeniable fact 
that the estate tax does not affect 98 out 
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of 100 people who die in any given year. 
Apparently, this reality was too harsh 
for the conservatives who wanted to 


repedl the tax. Instead of arguing the ¢ 


merits of the estate tax (the law on the 
books), they invented and then railed 
against the death tax, which exists no- 
where, except in the minds of spin doc- 
tors and those they’ve fooled. 

Of course, the death tax is the es- 
tate tax — at least when it comes to 
repealing it. The difference is that the 
death tax repeal (which passed as a 
gradual phase-out in Bush’s tax cut 
last year) was sold on the name, not 
the policy. Pundits and politicians 
went on television, arguing that 
people should not be taxed because 
they die. The vast majority of people 
who die don’t pay the tax since the tax 
is nota tax on death, only on the trans- 
ference of property from one genera- 
tion to the next. Saying the estate tax is 
a tax on death is like saying that ciga- 
rette taxes are a tax on inhalation, since 
everyone who smokes inhales to get the 
tobacco into their lungs, yet not every- 
one who inhales (I’m talking about air) 
is subject to the tax, since not everyone 
smokes. 

The renaming of the tax in order 
to deceive people about its true ef- 
fects is devious, perhaps wrong, yet 
nothing new. Orwell continues: “[de- 
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Were losing war of words Manifesto of the eighties kids 


"Life lessons learned and valuable experiences gained from a 
childhood consisting of Nintendo, GI Joe and slumber parties 


ceptive language] is needed if one 
wants to name things without calling 


up mental pictures of them.” People | 


who wanted to end the estate tax found 
that avoiding the word “estate,” which 
conjures up images of snooty inbred 
aristocrats, was notuseful to their cause, 
so they simply stopped referring to the 
law by its proper name. 

The death tax is not the only ex- 
ample of words being twisted to make 
the politically unpalatable seem rea- 


‘dlike, Dear Reader, for you to 
take the following brief mul- 
tiple choice quiz: 


1. What phrase finishes the 
sentence that begins “So now you 


| know...?” 


sonable. Those who oppose abortion | 


are “pro-life,” not “anti-abortion.” 
By calling themselves pro-life, the 
anti-abortion movement insinuates 
thatthosewho do notshare their point 
of view are against “life,” whatever 
that means. It should be obvious that 


those who are in favor of safe and | 


legal abortions do not think the pro- 
cedure should be used in every case of 
pregnancy, which is what the term 
implies. Late to the game, abortion- 
rights advocates took the moniker 
“pro-choice.” It’s a decent term, but 
not as soul-stirring as “pro-life.” 
This brings me to my main point: 


Liberals are not winning the naming | 


game. Conservatives are naming pro- 
grams and ideological stands much 
more effectively than liberals. Why is 
this? First of all, the Democrats are not 
as organized or moneyed as the Repub- 
licans, so they can’t decide on a word 
and then make sure that every candi- 
date, think tank and talking head thatis 
aligned with them uses the term exclu- 


sively. In addition, many liberals be- | 
| being a “Child of the 80’s.” Members 


lieve it is deceptive to mis-name things 


[Lliberals are not 
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for political gain. For those types, I sug- 
gest that they wake up to reality and 
start cracking those thesauri. Ifthe other 
side plays dirty with English, so should 
you. Besides, it’s notreally using decep- 
tive language, it’s “deploying advanta- 
geous lexicography” 





a. “... Nowlet’s all get plastered.” 

b. “...And that’s what matters.” 

c. “...And knowing is half the 
battle.” 

2. In what motion picture did 
Friends star Courtney Cox get her big 
break? 

a. Ace Ventura: Pet Detective 
b. Mr. Destiny 
c. Masters of the Universe 

3. Besides being the commonname 
for a lethargic, slow-moving mam- 
mal, which pop-culture icon is re- 
ferred to as “sloth?” 

a. One of the seven deadly sins. 
b. Your roommate on the week- 
end. 
c. The large, deformed, mentally- 
challenged Fratelli brother. 


If you were born between 1979 
and 1982, and haven’t been living 


| under a rock, there is absolutely no 


excuse not to have answered each 
question as choice “c.” [Editor’s note: 


| Igot 100 percent!] On the other hand, 


if you somehow instinctively knew 
that knowing is half the battle, then 
you can proudly count yourself as 


of the Hopkins community who are 
seniors, juniors or sophomores most 
likely can count themselves as part of 
this rather exclusive brotherhood 
(sorry, freshmen — most of you just 
missed it). My purpose here will be to 
ordain and establish a Manifesto for 


| the Eighties Children. 


Let me start by stating that the 
1980’s were by far and away the best 
time to be an American kid. Unlike 
our “Generation X” counterparts, we 
were, largely, not imbued with the 
pretentious, materialistic pre-preppy 
decadence which that generation ex- 
perienced in that decade (and is now 
so horrifyingly retro-kitsch in Fox’s 


Global warming and Bush’ search for oil 


hen the 2002 Wint 

ter Olympics 

opened, February 

temperatures on 

campus hungin the 

upper fifties. Attheend oflast semester, 

- the “Indian Summer” we were in 

seemed to linger longer than expected. 

But as this most mild of winters fades, 

the record highs seem less strange now 
and more eerily clairvoyant. 


Perhaps a better indicator of 


weather to come than Channel Five’s 
“Doppler 5000,” the steadily climb- 
ing temperatures may point more to 
ayear-long summer than to the com- 
ing spring. Even as Puxhatauney Phil 
saw his shadow on Groundhog Day 
and decreed six more weeks of win- 
ter, this “prognosticator of prognos- 
ticators” prediction belies what we 
know to be true — winter never really 


- came this year. 


So is it really Global Warming? To 
be sure, one must be careful to avoid 
basing global climate change forecasts 
on local weather fluctuations. But 
wearing shorts in February is for the 
Caribbean, not Baltimore. For with- 
out the benefit of seasons, it is hard to 
mark the passage of time and the 
changes it brings. This year, though, 
we have had extraordinary changes 
that are hard to overlook and at times 
seem unendurable. 

During the last 12 months we wit- 
nessed the most horrible attack 
against American lives inhistory. We 
watched as the U-S., Israel and sane 
world were forced into a do or die war 
with terrorism. ; 

Perhaps the mostsalient change in 
our lives, though, is the feeling that 
wearebeing threatenedand that these 
threats are being acted upon. Simi- 
larly, we have long been warned that 


" Global Warmingisnigh;asevidenced 


our recent temperatures, the pre- 


Meeks may be coming true. Many 


cautioned us of potential terrorists | 


attacks; now, no one can deny their 
ing what we 


“As our war against terrorism con- 
¢ ing to see the 
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oil drilling. Among the places he 
would have us forfeit are the pristine 
wilds of the Alaskan National Wild- 
life Refuge (ANWR) and the unique 
rock formations of southern Utah’s 
Arches and Canyonlands National 
Parks. Lost in the fervor of the War 
on Terrorism, the President’s new 
energy policy includes more ways to 
continue damaging the environment 
than to help meet our energy needs. 
Ironically, as the 19th Olympiad 
opened to whiteout conditions, it was 
the snow that prevented spectators 
from viewing the oil locating machin- 
ery that has been scouring the lands 
for Bush’s Black Gold. Despite gov- 
ernment scientist’s warnings that it 
will harm the local ecosystem, the 
Bush Administration has granted 
leases for 50-ton trucks to crisscross 
Utah’s delicate living soil in search of 
potential oil deposits. Do George 
Bushandhis Republican cliqueknow 
something that we do not? Does he 
have some secret plan to fly us to a 
new planet after we ruin this one? 
And as if destroying one unique 
ecosystem were not enough, the Bush 
plan to drill in Alaska may be even 
more myopic. Even ifwe started drill- 
ing in Alaska now, it would not begin 
producing usable oil for nearly 10 


_ years nor would it reduce our depen- 


dence on foreign oil by more than 5 


percent. The untouched land-cum- 


sacrifice would be forever lost, chang- 
ing the dynamic of the ecosystem 
there and selfishly making liars of 
Alaskans who proudly call their home 
“the last frontier.” ; 


{~« 
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But the problem is not limited to 
these remote American lands. The 
direction of our domestic energy 
policy reflects our larger foreign 
policy. There is no doubt that the 
Bush Administration has deep oil ties. 
In addition to their advocacy of oil- 
based energy, they have continued to 
maintain that Saudi Arabia and other 
oil-producing nations deserve a place 
in our coalition against terror, de- 
spite the fact that almost all of the 
terrorist attackers of Sept. 11 were 
from Saudi Arabia. 

So President Bush’s energy goals 
are seen, even in the war. While our 
troopsare bravely fighting in Afghani- 
stan, our dependence, not indepen- 
dence, grows. This level of indenture 
continues to be a burden as we weigh 
avoiding an attack on Iraq lest it infu- 
riate our “allies.” If we are to truly 
become free of this yoke, we must 
stop competing with our enemies 
while ruining our own country. Bush 
has an opportunity to become more 
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energy policy includes 
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than a one-ball juggler. By pledging 
to become “Fossil Free in’23,” he can 
start a twenty-year plan to both ren- 
der our foes useless and clean our air 
at the same time. 

His recent conciliatory behavior, 
though, was absent last summer when 
in June he spoke out against the Kyoto 
Protocol on Global Warming that 
former President Clinton had signed. 
Preferring to hand off the problem on 
others, he cited that, “the rest of the 
world emits 80 percent of all green- 
house gases, and many of those emis- 
sionscome from developingcountries.” 

In his new plan, outlined last 
Thursday, Bush reiterated his desire 


a 


to snub Kyoto, This time, his plan is 
tied to economic growth; it calls for 
reducing “greenhouse gas intensity” 
— the ratio of emissions to U.S. gross 
domestic product growth — by 18 per- 
cent over the next 10 years. Using these 
growth levels as a standard, the federal 
government wouldset emission reduc- 
tion targets and give companies incen- 
tives for meeting them. The only factor 
that would prevent this, then, is the 
economic recession we are now in — 
the recession caused by Bush. 

These policies are more than trou- 
bling. After receiving less than a ma- 
jority of the vote and no clear man- 
date, the President must be careful 
about which battles he chooses to 
fight. While an overwhelming per- 
centage of Americans support our 
current war, fewer than half believe 
that drilling in the ANWR is prudent. It 
isunclear howthe country will respond 
to these new proposals, as well as his 
design to put all the nation’s nuclear 
waste in a single Nevada facility. 

Unfortunately, as our recent tem- 
peratures attest, President Bush must 
decidehis course ofaction soon. Ecolo- 
gist George Divoky, who has studied 
theisolated Alaskan outpost of Cooper 
Island for the past 26 years, has said that 
there is a tangible reduction in the ice 
cover even over theselast two anda half 
decades. So are we to carelessly charge 
into a policy that neglects the greatest 
resource we have, or will our nation 
takeleadershipand prove thatthe Earth 
must be treated with care? 

When I traveled to Alaska this 


‘summer, I witnessed some of the most 


breathtaking scenery and wildlife on 
Earth, but it was all facilitated by an 
80-mile bus ride I took through Denali 
National Park. This paradox reveals 
the dichotomy of our lives. Our tech- 
nology and industrial supremacy must 
be maintained, but we cannot afford it 
at the cost of our environment. 

It is incumbent upon Bush to bal- 
ance these chores. Andalthough time 
is running out, with courageous lead- 
ership, we have an opportunity to 
stall or reverse the effects that seem so 
inevitable. The Bush Administration 
must work tirelessly to achieve this 
end. We must move forward with as 
much determination and moral im- 
perative in solving our environmen- 
tal problems as we are in ridding the 
world of terror. And so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let’s roll. » 


J 





That ’80s Show). Nor were we even 
really aware of the hollowgreed, plati- 
num-card prosperity and junk bond 
panic which many of our baby- 
boomer parents were forced to en- 
dure, We who experienced our “for- 
mative years” between 1980 and 1989 
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were uniquely privileged and blessed 
to benefit from a decade whose best 
parts (such as cartoons and sugary 
breakfast cereals) trickled down to 
us, but from whose worst parts (such 
as cocaine and Michael Dukakis) we 
were shielded. 

Speaking almost purely anecdot- 
ally, the eighties, for most kids who 
were at least middle-class, were a de- 
cade of adventure. Our walls were 
decorated with dinosaur posters and 
glow-in-the-dark stars and planets; 
our pre-politically-correct toy chests 
were filled with implements of de- 
struction crafted from plastic or nerf; 
and Hulk Hogan, Michael Jackson 
and Pee Wee Herman were still con- 
sidered cool. The eighties gave us the 
modern incarnation of the words 
“awesome,” “excellent,” “bogus,” 
“tubular,” “totally,” “bodacious” and 
“radical.” 

During the eighties we, as a na- 
tion, also had something that we 
didn’t have again until this past Sep- 
tember: a villain. In the eighties there 
was little of today’s U.S. hegemony 
— it was a bipolar world dominated 
in the West by the democracy and 
freedom of the United States, and in 
the East by the Communist totalitari- 
anism of the Soviet Union. We were 
two fairly well-matched adversaries 
comparable in terms of history, am- 
bition, global influence and fire- 
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power. It was also a time when the 
style of warfare was becoming — at 
least in a pop-culture sense — cool. 
That is, gone was our parents’ Cold 
War of single-warhead missiles, 
clunky, lumbering planes and reel- 
to-reel filmstrips. Instead, with the 
eighties Cold War, came ICBM’s with 
multiple, independent warheads, 
each carrying an 800-megaton pay- 
load; sleek spyjets like the SR-71 and 
the F-117A; and the Reagan 
Administration’s SDI (better-known 
as “Star Wars”) plan. 

It was in this “Us-against-the- 
Russkies” paradigm that most eight- 
ies conflict played themselves out. Vil- 
lains in the movies and 
Saturday-morning cartoons were, by" 


and large, thinly-veiled “Nazi- 


Commies” bent on world domina- 
tion — and it was up to the brave 
American to take out the trash; cases 
in point: GI Joe vs. Cobra, He-Man 
vs. Skeletor, Thundercats vs. Mum- 
Ra, Luke Skywalker vs. The Galactic 
Empire, Autobots vs. Decepticons, 
Rocky vs. Ivan _ Drago, 
Schwarzenegger vs. Predator/Drug 
Lords/Evil Game Show Hosts, Rambo 
vs. Everyone. These were the battles 
that colored our imaginations and 
served as models for our playground 
warfare, and everyone had their fa- 
vorite — mine was Destro from G] Joe, 
‘cause he was so damn cool. And in 
eighties battles, no one ever died from 
gunshots — they were only knocked 
unconscious with the butt of the gun. 
In this age of bipolar global ten- 
sion, we also had two other great 
things going for our country and us: a 
Soviet leader eager for reform and a 
president bent on victory, Ronald 
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Wilson Reagan was a C+ diplomat 
and, at best, a B- actor, but if there 
was one thing he knew from the mov- 
ies it was that the bad guys always get 
locked-up, and the hero rides offinto 
the sunset ... and he carried this phi- 
losophy into his administration. To 
him, I’m convinced, the Commies 
were the villains, and villains never 
win. It was never any more compli- 
cated than that. So things went our 
way, and before you can say “Tear 
down this wall,” the USSR was toast. 

What did that tell all us Eighties 
Kids, who were in about fourth grade 
at the time? That we were the good 
guys — and we kick ass. Which is 
true. 

The eighties also had the best video 
games. I’m completely serious here, 
folks. As far as I’m concerned, all the 
3-D, CGI-rendered, texture-mapped, 
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In the eighties, we 
grew up in a world 
without care — ever 
confident in the paths 
of our destiny. It was 
an optimistic age, 
where anything 
seemed possible. 





surround-sound, 128-bit systems to- 
day are crap compared to the 8-bit 
NES and 16-bit Genesis. There is no 
substitute. You may love what we’ve 
got today, and I admit, it certainly is 
impressive, but for pure fun there’s 
no beating the classics. Cases in point: 
Contra (up, up, down, down, left, 
right, left, right, B, A, B, A, select- 
start), Mario Bros., Legend of Zelda, 
Sonic the Hedgehog, Mega Man 1, 2 
and 3, and Double Dragon 1 and 2. 
All one needs is but to mention these 
games, and today’s games all dive 
under the table. 

Finally, the eighties also had the 
perfect mix of sit-on-your-ass funand 
backyard-swingset fun. What I mean 
by this is that all true Eighties Kids 
have fond memories of group 
sleepovers where youand abouteight 
of your friends all got together after 
school on a Friday at someone’s 
house, grabbed the plastic/nerfweap- 
onry and battlegear (Iloved my glow- 
in-the-dark Skeletor mask), and ran 
around the neighborhood late into 
the evening pretending to kill each 
other and forming loose alliances. 
After this, you would all retire to the 
rec-room where you'd play Nintendo 
until dinner and then watch a movie 
before going to bed — only to wake 
up at about 8:00 a.m. and play 
Nintendo some more until going up- 
stairs for breakfast and watching Sat- 
urday-morning cartoons. This is the 
classic eighties weekend — and there 
was no beating it (until high school, 
of course, when you could drive). 
With the video games and computer 
entertainment kids today have, I 
know for a fact that they never leave 


It was in this “Us- 
against-the-Russkies” 
paradigm that most 
eighties conflict 
played themselves out. 





the damn computer room to run 
about outdoors with wild abandon 
like we did. 

In the eighties, we grew up in a 
world without care — ever confident 
in the paths of our destiny. It was an 
optimistic age, where anything 
seemed possible. I think that these 
fond memoriesand, I dare say, values 
that we learned in the eighties will live 


on through us, the future leaders of 


tomorrow. So raise a glass to the de- 
cade that made us who we are — the 
decade of Rainbow Briteand Voltron, 
the decade of Goonies and 
Ghostbusters, the decade of Rice 
Krispies and Coco-Puffs, the decade 


_ of Reagan, Thatcher and Gorbachev 


— the decade that taught us, in its 
own, inimitably cheesy way, that 


nothing is out of your reachas longas 


youhaveadream, 


' 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Low blood sugar in infants’ 
May cause brain damage 


' BY MELISSA HUANG 
~ THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


According to a recent animal re- 


« search, which appeared in the Febru- 


ary issue of Brain Research, infants 
born with low blood sugar levels may 
have an increased risk of brain dam- 
age. The National Institutes of Health 
funded the study of low blood sugar 
levels, also known as hypoglycemia. 
NMDA receptor, a protein that plays 
an important role in brain develop- 


« Mentand cognition, provides one of 


the numerous biochemical links that 
facilitate communication among 
brain cells. Researchers say that when 
the sugar levels are low, the sugar 


* imbalance changes the way these re- 
“ ceptors respond. Any interference 


with the MNDA receptor’s normal 


- function presents a potential gateway 


for brain damage. 
“The effect of hypoglycemia on an 


. infant’s brain has been a subject of 


some debate, with some researchers 
believing that it has no detrimental 
effects. Obviously, we don’t see it that 


" way,” says Dr. Jane McGowan, the 
- study author and a neonatologist at 
« Johns Hopkins Children’s Center in 
- Baltimore. 


McGowan thinks that low sugar 


. levels in infants lead to changes in the 
. brain receptors that might negatively 
- influence the brain’s capability to 


develop normally. Even though the 
study was conductedon pigletbrains, 


- McGowan believes that the study 
- shows one of the ways that a change 


might occur. 
Dr. Richard Polin, Director of 
Neonatal Intensive care at Children’s 


* Hospital of New York Presbyterian, 
~ is skeptical. As a neonatal expert, 





Polin feels that the study needs more 
rigorous proof to be clinically rel- 
evant «= ds 3 1 fi 








1 clinical application to human ba- 
. bies at the present time. The study 






implicates the NMDA receptor in 
the pathophysiology of brain injury, 
and I think that this is an interesting 
concept. It may be important as a 
mechanism, and it may point the 
way to other ways of preventing 









brain injury if it turns out to be a 
real mechanism in [human] infants 
with hypoglycemia,” explains Dr. 
Richard Polin. 

In the experiment, six piglets 
ranging from three to six days old 
were given insulin injections to syn- 
thetically maintain a low blood 
sugar level for two hours. After the 
two hours, researchers extracted 
brain tissue from the six injected 
piglets and six other piglets with 
normal blood sugar levels. Then, 








Polin assures, “Because we give 


these babies adequate intravenous | 


glucose almost from birth (followed 
by feedings), it’s a relatively uncom- 
mon problem.” 


Nevertheless, McGowan pointed | 


out that getting the treatment is not 


always a piece of cake. Problems | 


found in her study can still bea major | 


concern for many. 

McGowan asserts, “I think it is 
somewhat ofa controversy over how 
best to treat these babies - we ques- 
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Babies born with low blood sugar have a higher risk of brain damage. 


they isolated parts of the brain with 
receptors to test the receptors’ abil- 
ity to bind with brain chemicals. 
The researchers noticed that the 
NMDA receptors from the low 
blood sugar brain cells reacted dif- 
ferently compared to those with 
normal sugar level. The sugar-defi- 
cient NMDA receptors tend to bind 


in abundance with glutamate, the 


_ most important excitatory trans- _ 
Faas pth cehtral errot sys- 


tem. 

Hypoglycemia can occurinalmost 
any baby, but it is most common in 
newborns that were born prematurely 
to mothers who developed diabetes 
during pregnancy. Treatment is usu- 
ally available right away for babies 
with hypoglycemia. 
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Oregon marijuana 
doctor under scrutiny 


Karel Redeker touches a lighter to 
the bowl ofa water pipe and inhalesa 
puffofmarijuanasmoke. She is break- 
ing no law: The 33-year-old has a 
doctor’s approval to get high. 

But the physician who authorized 
her to smoke medical marijuana is 
surrounded byacloud of controversy 
because health officials say he is too 
generous with his signature. 

Dr. Phillip Leveque, 78, has ap- 
proved medical marijuana for 1,718 
patients — more than 40 percent of 
all doctor-approved applications 
since Oregon’s medical marijuanalaw 
took effect three years ago. 

The state says he’s approved medi- 
cal marijuana without conducting the 
required physicals — in many cases 
after other doctors turned down the 
patients. 

The board of Medical Examiners 
has charged Leveque with unprofes- 
sional conduct and put him on notice 
that his license to practice medicine 
could be revoked or suspended. 

But the semiretired osteopath says 
he is doing nothing illegal under Or- 
egon and federal laws. He said 
Oregon’s law did not originally re- 
quire that he personally see patients 
before approving medical marijuana. 

Leveque also said many patients 
live so far away that it’s been difficult 
for him to see them. 

Leveque said his sole motivation 
is alleviating pain. About 150 of his 
patients are Vietnam and Gulf War 
veterans suffering from chronic pain, 
he said. 

“These people are sick, disabled 
and destitute. Who am I to say ‘Oh, 
you just want to get high,”* Leveque 
said. 


For Redeker, Leveque’s signature 
means she can get marijuana to help 
alleviate the back pain she still feels 
from being struck bya car three years 


Biter adic pethecdio sigs po- 


pers that would enable her to get the 


juana, Redeker turned to 






Leveque. 

“A patient says it hurts, Doctor 
Leveque’s inclined to believe you,” 
she said. 

Leveque does not charge patients. 
He asks them to contribute to Voter 
Power — a group that was instru- 
mental in getting the medical mari- 
juana initiative on Oregon’s ballot in 
1998 — or help offset some of his 
legal expenses, which he says have 
reached about $10,000. Patients typi- 
cally donate from $50 to $100, he said. 

Oregon is among eight states that 
allow the use of marijuana as medi- 
cine. The others are California, Wash- 
ington, Alaska, Hawaii, Maine, Ne- 
vada and Colorado. 

_Leveque says he approves appli- 
cations if he is convinced a patient 
hasacondition suchas AIDS, cancer, 
multiple sclerosis or glaucoma, as al- 
lowed under Oregon’s voter-ap- 
proved Medical Marijuana Act. 

But the board of Medical Examin- 
ers may shut him down. 

The board has ordered Leveque to 
undergo physical and psychological 
exams to determine his competency 
to practice medicine, which he said 
he would do. 

In response to Leveque’s practice, 
state health regulators also have tight- 
ened the rules for approving medical 
marijuana cards, Now doctors must 
perform a physical exam before ap- 
proving a card, and also must main- 
tain up-to-date files on their patients. 

Leveque has attracted the board’s 
attention before. In 1987, his federal 
license to subscribe drugs was re- 
voked for 10 years after the board 
found he oversubscribed painkillers, 
said Kathleen Haley, Director of the 
Medical Board. 

John Sajo, Director of Voter 
Power, maintains the real issue is state 
regulators don’t like Oregon’s medi- 
calmarijuanalaw, 

“What we have here is hundreds 


and hundreds of patients saying he’s | 
alife saver. Almost every single one of 


them talks about how much 
their life is.” : 
Under Oregon’s law, there is no 
limit on the number of medical mari- 
CONTINUED ON PaGEAQ 








tion how much [glucose] to give 
them, and if we are giving too much 
or not enough. It’s very difficult to 
tell.” 

Polin furthers the argument, 
“Treatment depends on the etiology 
of the hypoglycemia, whether the 
baby is symptomatic or asymptom- 
atic, and a whole host of other vari- 
ables. The treatment of infants with 


treatment is controversial.” 

The treatment’s availability is 
not the problem, but the actual 
delivery of the care is not accu- 
rate enough to prevent potential 
brain damage. 

Polin comments, “It’s a study look- 
ing ata mechanism for hypoglycemia, 
but it does not say that all hypoglyce- 
mia injures babies by any means.” 

McGowan acknowledges that the 
results of the experiment do not 
prove that brain damage occurred 
or will occur. Furthermore, she is 
uncertain of these changes’ long- 
term effect. 

McGowan states, “Our findings 
suggest that changes are taking place 
in the brains of infants with hypogly- 
cemia, indicating a need for further 
research to see if theses changes have 
any long-lasting or permanenteffects 
on brain development.” 





Poglycemia is controversial. Even - 
rie aoe needs 
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Anew study shows that visual signals such as sunlight may contribute to the workings of the biological clock. 


Sunlight sets the body clock 


Scientists believe that visual signals stimulate the biological clock 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The circadian clock is the body’s 
way of keeping time. Operating onan 
approximately 24-hour cycle, the cir- 
cadian clock playsacrucial role in the 
regulation of sleeping, activity, body 


| temperature, breathing and cardiac 


output as well as endocrine gland se- 
cretion. A new study, published in 
the February 2002 issue of Science, 
may give insight into a key mecha- 
nism underlying the clock — its reset 
function. 
_ The study, led by Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine re- 
searcher, as well as, Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute investigator King- 
Wai Yau, describes a mechanism 
known as “second sight”. It is this 
“second sight” circuitry, consisting 
of a subset of nerve cells, which con- 
vey signals from the eye to the brain 
that is believed to be involved with 
the body’s circadian clock. 

“It’s been known for 20 years that 
the eyes are required to set the circa- 
dian clock, a process called 
photoentrainment... butover the last 
few years or so, increasing evidence 
has suggested that the retinal rods 
and cones are not the only receptors 
involved in light detection,” accord- 
ing to Yau. 

In fact, Yau’s paper asserts that 
the circadian nerve cells depend on 
a different light sensing pigment, 
melanopsin, rather than the rods 
and cones of the standard visual 





system. Yau’s claim is supported by 


sa 


made by Ignacio Provencio at Uni- 


such studies where mice were ge- 
netically altered to lack functioning 
rods and cones and yet were still 
shown to be able to partake in 
photoentrainment. Additionally, 
the identical non-visual, light-sens- 
ing circuitry seems to control the 
papillary light reflex, the process 
whereby the pupil dilates in re- 
sponse to light intensity. 

In previous studies the belief was 
established that this “second sight” 
system is in essence a neural circuitry 
which somehow connects the retina 
to the brain’s circadian control cen- 
ter, the Suprachiasmatic Nucleus 
(SCN). However, akey discovery was 


formed Services University, when his 
team identified a candidate light- 
sensing pigment from the retina, 
melanopsin. 

Yau’s team then proceeded to 
map the circuitry of the melanopsin. 
Fluorescently-labeled antibodies 
that attach to melanopsin, were used 
to label retinal ganglion cells, the 
cells which carry visual signals. Ac- 
cording to Yau, the results were 
“very clear ... Of the approximately 
100,000 retinal ganglion cells, only 
about 2,500, or two percent, were 
labeled by the melanopsin anti- 
body.” 

Then, to try to map the connec- 
tions of the ganglion cells to the 
brain, the scientist created a hybrid 
mouse in which each cell that ex- 
pressed melanopsin contained a 
genetic marker, tau-lacZ. The pro- 
tein resulting from this marker, 


_ innervated the brain region respon- 
_ Sible for the pupillary reflex... — 


which is able to move down the 
axons of the ganglion cells, can be 
stained. 

The results were remarkable. “The 
labeling was just beautiful... itshowed 
that the axonal projections of these 
cells reach out to innervate the SCN 
in a very dense manner,” said Yau. 

In addition, the axons also pro- 
jected into other areas of the brain 
which in turn connect back to the 
SCN, illustrating the feedback con- 
trol loops involved — in 
photoentrainment. Moreover, the 
mapping showed _ that. the 
melanopsin-containing ganglion cells 


The question as to whether the 
retinal ganglion cells which ex- 
pressed melanopsin were sensitive 
to light was answered by David 
Berson in an accompanying paper 
in science. 

Using pharmacological blockers, 
Berson and his team at Brown Uni- 
versity showed that the retinal gan- 
glion cells are photosensitive. 
Berson was also an author on Yau’s 
paper. 

The discovery of the workings of 
this “second sight” system is criti- 
cal to understanding how the circa- 
dian system is controlled. Future 
studies on photoentrainment will 
be able to probe just how this sys- 
tem is wired and may eventually give 
insight into sleep disorder “a major 
health problem that profoundly 
impact the lives of those affected,” 
according to Yau. 





UpcominG LEcTUuRES AT HOMEWOOD AND JHMI 


Tuesday, February 26 


“Cellular mechanisms of synaptic plasticity in the 
mammalian central nervous system” 


Hey-Kyoung Lee, 
JHMI 
Remsen Hall 233, 3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, February 26 


“Nuclear receptor control of cholesterol homeostasis” 


DreDavid J. Mangelsdorf 


Howard Hughes Medical Institute and University of Texas, 
Southwestern Medical Center Dept of Pharmacology 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center (612 Physiology), 11:45 a.m. 


Tuesday, February 26 


“Cascade Processes for the Synthesis of Alkaloids” 


Professor Albert Padwa, 
Emory University 
Remsen Hall 233, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, February 28 


“Dorso-ventral patterning in development of 


mouse spinal cord and brain” 
Jonathan Eggenschwiler, 
Sloan-Kettering 

Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, February 28 


WORKSHOP - Writing History on Comission 
Richard G. Hewlett & Kenneth Durr 


History Associates, Inc. 
Gilman 329, 3:00 p.m. 


Monday, March 4 


“Carbon, Nitrogen and Water Cycling in Response to 


Rising Atmospheric CO2” 
Dr. Bruce Hungate, 


Biology Dept Northern Arizona Univ 


~ Olin Hall Auditorium, 4:00 p.m. 


va by 4s 


Wednesday, March 6 


“The Sodium Pump, Past and Future” | 


Dr. Do 


Johns Hopkins University 


Mudd Hall Auditorium, 4:30 p.m. 


y 


Thursday, March 7 


“Histone Acetrytransferases: From Structure to Mechanism” 


Ronen Marmorstein, 
The Wistar Institute ’ 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Monday, March 11 


“Molecular Modeling in Environmental Geochemistry” 


Dr. James Kubicki, 


Dept of Geosciences, Pennsylvania State Univ 


Olin Hall, 4:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 12 


“How to Cure Diabetes without Causing Cancer: 


A signal transduction approach” 
Dr. Philip Cohen Royal, 
University of Dundee, Scotland 


The Wood Basic Science Auditorium, 3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 12 


“Molecular Architecture at Organic-Inorganic Interfaces” 


Professor Robert, 
Hamers University of Wisconsin 
Remsen Hall 233, 4:15 p.m. 


Thursday, March 14 


“Phosphoinositide-and ubiquitin-dependent regulation 
of membrane sorting and receptor down-regulation” 


Scott Emr, 
UCSD 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, March 14 


WORKSHOP - MEDICAL COMPLAINTS, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


VIS-A-VIS HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Venna Das, 


Department of Anthropology Johns Hopkins 


Gilman 329, 3:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 19 


“Functional analysis of LTRPC family ion channels” 


Dr. Andrew M. Scharenberg, 


) 


University of Washington and Children’s Hospital and Medical C 
Department of Pediatrics and Immonology sir 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center (612 Physiology), 11;45 a.m. 
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Orgo: it doesn't have to bea 


rganic chemistry: 

you've heard about it, 

worried about it, and 

now your first test is 

> Just around the cor- 

ner. “Orgo” as its called at Hopkins, 

the first major “weed out” course for 

pre-meds, draws groans from all who 

have taken it and strikes fear in those 

who have yetto experience the “thrill” 

of this class. But don’t change to art 

history quite yet. Orgo doesn’t have 

to bea nightmare. A few simple steps 

can help to greatly improve your 

grade, and get you over this first 

hurdle even though it may appear 
impossibly high. 

Iremember sitting in Dr. Lectka’s 
introductory organic chemistry class 
last year asa freshman. Lectka’s many 
Daily Jolt-worthy quotes and stories 
about grad students catching on fire 
lightened the mood of the class. We 
always anticipated the daily threats 
from Lectka to “blow us all up,” and 
the many references to “backside at- 
tack,” which never ceased to draw 
giggles. What I didn’t realize in the 
beginning, and now looking back 
seems so clear, was that Lectka told us 
everything we needed to know for the 
tests in those lectures, and if you just 
pay attention you will have a huge 
leg-up on the tests. 

The class started out easy enough, 
with orbitals and basic chemical 
bonding. I thought, “So when is this 
class going to get hard?” Well it defi- 
nitely did get more difficult, but the 
major thing I realize now, in retro- 
spect, is that the information we were 
expected to learn was not that com- 
plicated, it just comes very fast and 
you have to assimilate it quickly. It is 
very easy to fall behind in orgo and 
never catch up again. 

Everyone says orgo is a memori- 
zation class. Insome respects itis, but 
you really have to understand the 
mechanisms behind the equations 
and not just memorize them, because 
the reactions on the test will always 
have some twist that wasn’t in the 
book. In theory, you could go into an 
orgo test without a single reaction 
memorized, and if you truly under- 
stood what the electrons were going 
to do, you could ace the test. The 
theories and mechanisms behind or- 

“ganic reactions are much more im- 
portant to understand then the reac- 
tions themselves. 
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Itis extremely important to study 
the material that is going to be pre- 
sented in class before the professor 
goes over it. I know this is the same 
stuff the professors always say, but 
believe me, there is a reason they are 
tell you this, because it actually works. 
As much as it may seem sometimes, 
the professor is not actually out to 
punish the class for trying to be pre- 
meds, nor is there a “quota” of good 
grades they can give 











on the test, and 
many of the 
other questions 
are based on 
questions from 
the book just 
with the num- 
bers changed. 


prepare for 


do the practice 


CH; | problems. I | 


can’t empha- 
size this 
| enough. Atfirst 


“What? This is 
homework that 
isn’t turned in, 
Pssh! Whatever 
I'm not doing 








a ‘ COURTESY OF HTTP. 
e dreaded orgo book is the bane of every second semester freshman’s existence. 


about what you are writing and helps 
to cement it into your mind. Take 
notes in outline form, as you read the 
chapters, this will help you organize 
the information and give youan over- 
all mental picture ofeach chapter that 

you can call upon during an exam. 
Tobe really prepared for the tests 
you need to study your lecture notes 
as well as the book. This may sound 
like alot, but by attendinglecture you 
can actually 


out. cut down on 

Orgo has very little DAVI D the total 
actual reading (com- : amount of 
pared to most humani- studying you 
ties classes), and so it LOOKING BACK ate Hobe 
isn’t going to kill you cause some- 
to read like 10 or 15 times the 


pages a night before class the next 
day. The lectures will make so much 
more sense when you have already 
read the material. For that matter, 
attending lecture is also extremely 
important. If] have learned anything 
after completing orgo I and II, it’s 
that the professors make tests based 
upon their lecture material, not only 
the book. 

Take notes in class. Your notes 
themselves are not necessarily that 
important, I barely even looked at 
them outside of class, but the process 
of note taking forces you to think 


book presents information that 
wasn’t covered in lecture, and unless 
otherwise directed by the teacher, you 
don’t need to worry about studying 
that material. 

In addition, often the professor 
doesn’tnecessarily agree with all parts 
of the book, and will present a totally 
different way of solving a problem in 
class. Itisimportant thatyou use their 
methods on the test and don’t always 
defer to the book. 

Idon’twantto imply that the book 
is useless, it very important. Every 
professor will consistently put ques- 


any extra work 
that I don’t 
have to.” But 
believe me, I learned quickly that the 
practice problems are the key after 
sitting in class the day after the first 
test and groaning as Lectka showed 
us problem after problem that was 
directly out of the assigned problem 
set. 
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Do the problems once, long be- | 


fore the test, then do them again and 
make sure you can answer them all 
without looking at the answer book. 
That study guide, with all the answers 
really is poison to your studying. Try 
to put it somewhere else while you do 
the problemsand only look atit when 
you are done. Focus on the questions 
you couldn’t solve and work away at 
them until you figure it out. This is 
the best form of learning and I prom- 


ise you will remember those prob- | 


lems when they show up on the tests. 

Now, I’m not going to lie and say 
that cramming never works, because 
I have seen some people who have 
pulled it off, but in the VAST major- 
ity of cases cramming only results in 
abad grade. Its easy to quickly memo- 
rize a ton of reactions, but you can’t 
cram the concepts that govern those 
reactions into your head the night 
before the test and most people will 
get tripped up when the reactions on 
the test are different then the ones 
they memorized. 


I thought’, | 


igh 
ad ' ; tions directly | 
out of the book | 
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juana applications a doctor can sign. 


| All patients need to dois geta doctor's 


signature on the application and send 
it along with $150 to the state. 
Patients can then either grow 


| their own marijuana — up to three 
| mature plants and four immature 
| plants — or havea “caregiver” grow 
The single best | 
way you can | 


it for them. 
Leveque says he is providing a nec- 


| essary service that most Oregon doc- 
orgo tests is to | 


tors are reluctant to provide. 

Scrutiny from Oregon health offi- 
cials has done little to slow Leveque’s 
practice. He said he has up to 1,000 
patients waiting for exams. 

“If they have one of the condi- 
tions, I feel no hesitation in signing 
their applications,” he said. 


Heart attacks avoided 


by trying to keep cool 


Cooling the body just a few de- 
grees appears to prevent brain dam- 
age in people who survive cardiac ar- 
rest but are left unconscious. 

If treated quickly enough, car- 
diac arrest can be reversed and the 
heart restarted with electric shock. 
But doctors have not figured out 
how to stop the brain damage that 
begins minutes after blood flow 
stops. 

Researchers in Europe and Aus- 
tralia tried lowering body tempera- 
tures, using cold air and ice packs on 


| cardiac arrest victims who were co- 


matose when they reached the hospi- 
tal. 

The patients who were chilled had 
a better recovery, according to their 
research, reportedin Thursday's New 
England Journal of Medicine. The 
European study also found mild hy- 
pothermia increased the patient’s 
chances of survival. 

“Now we have at least a tiny little 
tool ... which might help,” said Dr. 
Fritz Sterz, who led the European 
study in five countries. “This gives a 
new hope and a new attitude toward 
these patients.” 

The treatment is now used at 
Vienna General Hospital, where he 
works, and was used as recently as 
Tuesday in the case of a 48-year-old 
man. 


Dr. Peter J. Safar of the University 
of Pittsburgh Medical Center said 
there is enough evidence nowto make 
the treatment routine in the United 
States. 

“It’s pretty clear-cut now. This 
should immediately go into guide- 
lines for regular use,” said Safar, 
whose lab did some of the animal 
tests that renewed interest in the ap- 
proach. 

Cooling for cardiac arrest — but 
at much lower temperatures — was 
tried in the 1950s but abandoned be- 
cause of serious side effects. 

Safar said cooling works by reduc- 
ing the brain’s need for oxygen while 
suppressing the chemical processes 
that kill brain cells. 

The technique is also being tested 
for stroke and brain injuries, and Safar 
said other uses warrant study, suchas 
spinal cord injury. 

In the European study of 275 pa- 
tients, half were chilled with circulat- 
ing cold air and ice packs from a nor- 
mal 98.6 degrees to between 89.6 and 
93.2 degrees for 24 hours. Fifty-five 
percent of the cooled group had a 
favorable outcome compared with 39 
percent of the group that did not get 
the treatment. The death rate at six 
months was 41 percent in the cooled 
group and 55 percent in the group 
that was not cooled. 

The researchers in Melbourne, 
Australia, used ice packs, and cooling 
was started by paramedics. Forty- 
three of 77 patients were chilled to 
91.4 degrees for 12 hours. Forty-nine 
percent of the treated group recov- 
ered well enough to go home or toa 
rehabilitation center, compared with 
26 percent of the patients who were 
not chilled. 

Dandenong Hospital’s Dr. 
Stephen A. Bernardandhis colleagues 
calculated that patients were five times 
more likely to recover with mild hy- 
pothermia than without. 

“What we were eager to dem- 
onstrate was that we could get 
people home again, rather than 
just simple improvement in sur- 
vival,” he said. 

Researchers in both studies said 
quicker, more efficient ways to cool 
patients are needed. Several devices 
are being developed, and Bernard said 
he is testing ice-cold liquids given 
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LOUIS AZRAEL FELLOWSHIP 
THREE $5,000 SCHOLARSHIPS 


munications. 


Azrael was a Baltimore newsm 
for his work during World War II, espect 


: respondence won 


The Azrael Fellowshi is 21 
and the judging will 
cial communications di 
ing a career in the media 








must be 


mendation 


a Metal of Freedom 
ven through The Writin 


Applications are currently being taken for the Louis Azrael Fellowship in 
Communications, 3 one-year, $5,000 scholarships for students who have demon- 
strated excellence in journalism, radio, television, or other kinds of public com- 


an for nearly sixty years and was distinguished 
aye his account of D-Day. His war cor- 
om President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Seminars Department, 
be done by Professor Wayne Biddle. As Hopkins has no offi- 
department, students in any department who are consider- 


are invited to apply. 


Students should submit a portfolio of supporting materials of 15-30 p 
brief biography, a statement about current interests, and prospectus of their future 


plans, along with their sponsorship to 


THE WRITING SEMINARS DEPT., 
136 Gilman, by Friday, March 29, 2002 by 3 p.m. 





intravenously. 





Applicants for the fellowship must be Hopkins sophomores or juniors, and 
nominated by a faculty member, or self-nominated with a letter of recom- 
from a faculty member. 


ages, a 
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M. B-ball closes year 15-9 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 

In the second half, Johns Hopkins 
continued with its dominate play, as 
it held the Green Terror to only four 
points in the first 13 minutes of the 
second half. The 36 points that West- 
ern Maryland produced was the few- 
est allowed by Johns Hopkins since 
only giving up 34 to Haverford in a 
70-34 victory in 1998. 

Kreider led the Blue Jays with 12 
points while freshman guard Drew 
Braver had a career-high 10 points as 
well as four assists and steals in his 
first start at Johns Hopkins. In addi- 
tion, Adams contributed 10 points 
and seven reboundsand Eisleyadded 
nine rebounds. 

Johns Hopkins finishes the season 
matching its 15-9 record from last 
season, buta strong second half ofthe 
season, with only four losses, and the 
loss of only three seniors to gradua- 
tion next season brings promise for 
the Blue Jays. 

“We had a lot of players injured 
early in the year, so we didn’t really 
have a set group of the players at the 
beginning of the season, causing us to 
struggle,” Eisley said. “But once ev- 
eryone was healthy, we were able to 
play our game and we started win- 
ning.” 

For being a consistent force both 
offensively and defensively for the 
Blue Jays, Adams was named Tues- 
day to the All-Centennial Men’s Bas- 
ketball First Team. Adams provided 
leadership for Johns Hopkins, start- 
ing in every game and averaging a 
team-high 14.8 points per game, 6.7 
rebounds per gameand shooting over 
59 percent in each contest. 

“Steve is the best inside player that 


we have,” Eisley said. “He carried the 
team all season long and he kept our 
playoff hopes alive.” 

The Blue Jays stand to lose Eisley, 
who is the career leader at Johns 
Hopkins in blocked shots, as well as 
seniors Brian Cosgrove and Patrick 
Ryan to graduation this year. But with 
four of the five starters returning next 
season, the odds look good for Johns 
Hopkins. 

“Adams and [junior point guard 
Brendan] Kamm have been great co- 





FILE PHOTO 
Men’s Basketball missed the playoffs after losing a do-or-die game. 


captains this season and are going to 
be solid for the team next season.” 

Eisley said, “They will also have 
support from [sophomore Kevin] 
Marquez has hada breakout year de- 
fensively and offensively, shooting the 
three very well.” 

Though disappointed that the sea- 
son ended without a playoff berth, 
Johns Hopkins look to continue its 
solid play and carry the confidence 
and consistency on both ends of the 
floor into next season. 


Drop the orgo book; get off your 
computer. Actually, stay on the 











computer and start writing for us. 


s at news.letter@jhu. 


or the first time in six years 
the United States is hosting 
the Olympics. Unfortu- 
nately, people do not real- 
ize that the Winter Olym- 
| pics are a product of the media and 
our government, a hype. They are a 
| mere shadow of the “true” Olympics 
| — the summer Olympics. With over 
200 fewer events, and over a hundred 
fewer countries participating, the 


1 | Winter Olympics does not merit all 


the hype. 

Why do I sound so bitter? I swear, 
I am not. I just do not believe the 
Winter Olympics deserve all the tele- 
vision hype, federal funding and 
praise that they are receiving. “Ice 
sports” are not the “true” Olympics. I 
refer to the Summer Olympics as the 
“true” Olympics because many of its 
competitions were around when the 
Greeks held the original Olympics in 
| ancient times. I am willing to bet my 

life that Thucydides never heard of 
bobsleds or snowboards. 

Quite frankly, the Winter Olym- 
pics cater to a few countries that have 
acertain seasonal resource: snow. The 
number of countries participating in 
the Winter Games is significantly 
lower than the number of countries 
participating in the Summer Games. 

A mere 80 nations are participat- 
ing in the Salt Lake City games, com- 
pared to 199 nations participating in 
the Sydney Summer Games. These 
are hardly the “world’s games.” Only 
countries from North America, Eu- 
rope and Asia are actually in medal 
contention. The games are not racist 
or intentionally exclusive, but it just 
turns out that most participants are 
either White or Asian. 

How many of these winter sports 
are present at the Varsity level at 
Hopkins? None. We don’t have the 
facilities or the equipment needed to 
support any of these sports. 

Aside from figure skating and 
hockey, many of these sports are un- 
known to most people. The United 
States has no current superstars in 
those lesser known sports that people 
know of, but don’t follow, such as 





speed skating and downhill skiing. | _ 


There is no more Bonnie Blair or Dan 


ability to compete has been hampered 
by several injuries. 

Participation in sports suchas ski- 
ing or luging also requires a financial 





THE Bottom LINE 


accessibility because of the exorbi- 
tant expenses of the equipment. On 
the other hand, summer games such 
as basketball require just a ball and a 
court. 

The primetime T.V. coverage of 
certain Winter Game events can oc- 


Winter Olympics overhyped, 
exclusive in its participation 


casionally be quite boring. I do not 
know many people enthralled by the 
sport of curling. Many events are also 

obviously pre- recorded: One watches 
skijumping at 11 p.m. when the scene 
in Utah somehow still has a mid-day 
sun. 

The Winter Gamesare notas glam- 
orousor flashyas the Summer Games, 
yet the U.S. government spent more 
money on them this year for costs, 
not including security. Far more 
money than we spenton Atlanta, even 
though the Salt Lake Games have 
more than 200 fewer events than the 
Atlanta games. New stadiums and 
roads had to be constructed in order 
to support two weeks worth of heavy 
traffic. The costs are somewhere in 
the billions. Maybe some of that bribe 
money could have helped with the 
funding. 

I am not trying to take anything 
away from the athletes participating 
inthe Winter Games. Asamateur ath- 
letes, they have devoted their lives to 
their sports and sacrificed personal 
wealth in the process. Instead of train- 
ing, they could have worked for a 
living. All of the participants are 
world-class athletes. Very few people 
can perform in such sports as ski- 
jumping, but then again, very few 
people have that opportunity. 





Wrestling finishes 8-9 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
by Hopkins with 32 points and 
Washington & Lee in last with 28.0 
points. 


Finishing with an 8-9 
record was a big 
accomplishment. The 
entire team was happy 
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Hopkins finished the season with 
an overall record of 8-9 and a 2-3 
record in the Centennial Conference. 
Many players saw that as a major 
achievement. 

“Finishing with an 8-9 record was 
a big accomplishment. The entire 
team was happy to do that,” said But- 
ler. 

The Jays showed a marked im- 
provement over last year when they 
totaled a record of just 4-12. Now, 
players say, the team willlook toward 
improving their record again next 
season. ; 


ould love ti 


to do that. 





improvements from year- to-year. We 


—GARRETT BUTLER hope we have a winning season next 
year,” said Butler. 


Congratulations to Phi Mu’s new pledge class of 2002! 


ANNE BARBER 
KRISTEN BATEJAN 
SARAH BICKETT 
EMILY CAPORELLO 


for Dave or Ron. 


Jansen. Apollo Ohno may be domi- 
nantinafewyears, but Picabu Street’s 

















N PETLICK 
PERKINS 
SHANIE PIECEWICZ 
JEN ROLSTON 
LLY RUMSEY 

~ MARIAN SMITH 
ALEXANDRA SOWA 
CHRISTINA TUNG 


. 
SANRIO 


The sisters of Phi Mu would also like to congratulate Alpha 1 ee 
_ Kappa Alpha Theta, and Kappa Kappa Gamma on their new pledge classes! 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
ern Maryland on the ensuing and fi- 
nal possession of the game. Western 
Maryland junior center Kris Brush 
made two free throws to win the con- 





Nothing went well 
in that game. 
We didn't do 
much of anything 


right. 
_—KATHY DARLING 


test for the Green Terror 70-68. 
“The outcome was obviously not 
the one we wanted, but I’m proud of 
how we had the guts and the heart to 
come back in the second half and 
almost win,” said Darling. 
Following the loss, the Blue Jays 
were left to contemplate a week that 
ended where it began — in 


Westminster Maryland, battling the 
Green Terror and ultimately finish- 
ing on the losing side of both con- 
tests. 

The Blue Jays got off to a rough 
start during the week with their dis- 
appointing loss to Western Mary- 
land last Tuesday. 

The Blue Jays fell behind early in 
the contest and were never able to 
make up their deficit as they fell vic- 
tim to the Green Terror in 
Westminster. 

Western Maryland began to take 
control ofthe game with over 13 min- 
utes remaining in the first half, when 
they went ona 15-6 run to take a 27- 
18 lead. 

The Green Terror extended its 
lead over the Blue Jays before half- 
time, taking a 41-29 advantage into 
the intermission. 

In the second half, Hopkins was 
able to close the gap to as little as five 
points, but was never able to get any 
closer. 

In their final effort, the Jays were 
down just 54-49 before the Green 
Terror responded with a 6-1 run to 
secure the victory. 
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SPORTS 


W. B-ball stifled by Western Maryland 


In a losing battle, junior center 
Darling led the Jays with 20 points 
and seven rebounds. 

Senior forward Heidi Sumser 
added eight points, while freshman 
forward Alissa Burkholder scored 
seven points. Blue Jays players were 
left to deal with a difficult loss. 

“Nothing went well in that game. 
Wedidn’tdo much ofanything right,” 
said Darling. 

Hoping to rebound from the tough 
defeat, the Jays found themselves at 
odds witha formidable opponentlast 
Saturday as they faced the Franklin & 
Marshall Diplomats. 

The Jays rose to the occasion and 
avenged an earlier loss to the Diplo- 
mats with an overwhelming 62-42 
victory. 

The Blue Jays made their victory 
look easy against a team that entered 
the game with a 15-game winning 
streak. Although Hopkins started 
slowly, they exploded before halftime 
to increase their lead to nine points, 
by a score of 29-20 in a very low- 
scoring first half. 

Franklin & Marshall began the sec- 
ond half with renewed enthusiasm, 


going on an 8-2 runat the start of the | 


half to cut the Hopkins lead to just 


three points. From there, the Jays | 


pulled ahead for good with an 8-0 run 
that increased their lead to 11. 

The Diplomats never got closer 
than eight points back for the rest of 
the contest as the Jays cruised to the 
victory. 

Hopkins was led by a number of 
veterans, including Darling, who re- 


corded her fourth straight game of 20 


points or more. 
“Everything just clicked against 
Franklin & Marshall,” she said. 


Despite the victory, the win gave | 


the women a 19-7 overall record and 
a 10-4 record in the Conference, 
which still left Hopkins tied for sec- 


ond place in the Conference with | 


Western Maryland. 

According to Conference rules, the 
two teams were thus ordered to playa 
tie-breaking game on Monday, with 
the winner earning the second seed in 
the West Division for the Centennial 
Playoffs. 

The Blue Jays’ ensuing loss in the 
tie-breaking game eliminated them 
from playoff contention. 


Fencing prepares for upcoming Conf. finals 








| This summer at Maryland 
from your handica 





xemes MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER 
Johns Hopkins sabre unit looks to bounce back from a tough outing versus Drew’s tough squad. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Army and Hunter are each MACFA 
conference teams, while Bardisanon- 
conference team that is not yet con- 
firmed to even compete. 

“Weare looking to comeaway with 
two more victories,” says 
Bouloubasis. With the MACFA con- 
ference championships only two 
weeks away, the team is buckling 
down and pinpointing any weak- 
nesses the team needs to work on in 


the meantime. Theyare going fortheir | 


second straight championship. 

Inexperience is a big factor in the 
team’s hopes, as they are relying on 
many inexperienced fencers to per- 
form well in the coming weeks. They 
have been doing just fine so far. 

“(The underclassmen] are doing 
fairly well for their first season. They 
have come a long way since the be- 
ginning. But our one weakness is 
lack \ Sof experience,“5 “says 
Bouloubasis. Experience is some- 
thing these fencers are sure to get in 
the coming weeks. 
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ATHLETES OF THE WEEK 











Name: Andrea Colabella 
Nickname: Annie, Annie Boobs, 
Boobies 

Hometown: East Granby, Conn. 
Major: Mathematical Sciences 


Class: Sophomore 


Sports: Track and Soccer 

Track Events: 1500m, 4x800m relay, 
4x400m relay, 3000m 

Favorite JHU Class: Technical Com- 


| munications or Business Law “be- 


cause McFaddens is soon to follow” 
Important Achievements: 2002 
Women’s Soccer Team Captain, 
Dean’s List, ranked first on the pre- 
season fitness test, personal recordin 
1500m of 5:13 

Future Aspirations: “I aspire to be- 
come...a millionaire, Britney Spears’ 
best friend, the wife of Jared Leto or 
my Aussi-man, Greg Vigianno, and 
as happy and crazy as I'll ever be!” 
Pre-game Ritual: “I used to eat cookie 
dough before all big soccer games and 
track meets. Now] just sing and dance 
around like an idiot to pump every- 
one else up!” 

Unique Fact: “I love the Backstreet 
Boys, Britney Spears, Paula Abduland 
Punky Brewster. I have two tongues 
and | love turf farms!” 

Favorite Pro-Athlete: Sandra Lebo 
(Soccer) 

Other Interests: “I love thugs!” 


a A sem. x 


hile you cuta (4 


semester off your jraduation time. 


Pp lanning to return home to Maryland for the summer, but need ; 

to pick up some college credits at the same time? Summer Sessions 2002 
at the University of Maryland is the perfect way to keep your college edu- 
cation on track, Whether you’re catching up or getting ahead, the oppor- 
tunities for recreation and learning are infinite. 


We offer more than 1,700 graduate and undergraduate courses that are sure to 


transfer to your home institution. Some special programs include: 


Foreign Language Programs; accelerate your skills in Arabic, Chinese, 
German, Italian, Japanese and Spanish. 


Performing Arts: enjoy a variety of courses in all performing 
arts disciplines, including theater, dance and music, You'll also 


experience the thrill of learning in a world-class venue. The new Clarice 
Smith Performing Arts Center is the only one of its kind on any college 


campus in the nation. 


Summer life on campus is electric— play a round of golf, take a 


dip in one of the campus pools or relax in the wide-open spaces of 
our 1,500-acre campus. Take a short Metro ride to D.C. and enjoy 
museums, art galleries, restaurants and theater, 


You'll find everything you need to know at www.summer.umd.edu 
where you can browse course listings and learn about the university's vast 
academic and recreational resources. You can also call 1-877-989-SPOC 
for more information. Either way, your summer is sure to be Big As Life! 








Name: Matthew Bouloubasis 
Nickname: Bubbles 
Hometown: Bethel Park, Pa. 
Major: Physics and Mathematics 
Class: Sophomore 


Sports: Fencing 

Fencing weapon: Epee 

Favorite JHU class: Classical Me- 
chanics 

Important Achievements: 2000 
Mid-Atlantic Collegiate Fencing As- 
sociation Individual Epee Champion, 
2000 University Athletic Association 
Individual Epee Champion, 2000 
University Athletic Association 
Rookie of the Year, 2000 JHU Men’s 


Fencing Team Fencer ofthe Yearand ~~ 


Outstanding Epeeman 








Future Aspirations: 2004 Olympic . ~ 


Games and many years on the inter- 


national fencing circuit, graduate 


school, family 

Pre-meet Ritual: “Relax, clear my 
mind, focus on the moment.” 
Unique Fact: “Working toward a 
private pilot’s license.” 
Favorite Pro-Athlete: 
Kolobkov (Russian Olympic Gold 


Medalist and two time World Cham- .. 


pion). 


Other Interests: Amateur as- 


tronomy, flying, music, marksman- 
fan 


ship, and “Tolkien 


extraordinaire” 


Compiled by Jenny Farrelly 
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CALENDAR 


Friday 


No games scheduled 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


The Olympic figure skating scandal is not the 
first time judges have admitted to being influ- 
enced. In 1988, Roy Jones, Jr. was robbed of 
the gold medal when a judge snubbed him for 
his South Korean opponent. Despite the 
judges’ admission to wrongdoing, Jones was 
never awarded the gold medal. 








MIKE FISCHER/NEWS-LETTER | 


Fencing had no trouble versus UVa and W&M. The Blue Jays defeated them 23-4 and 15-12, respectively. 


M. Fencing slays UVa, W&M | 


BY DAVID GONEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


In their last home meet of the year, 
the Men’s Fencing team went 2-1 
against their conference foes. They 
improved their record to 18-11 on 
the season. The Blue Jays beat Univ. 
of Virginia 23-4 and William & Mary 
15-12. They then suffered a disap- 
pointing 12-15 loss to Drew to close 
out their day. 

Sophomore epee, and this week’s 
Athlete of the week Matt Bouloubasis 

analyzes the matchup with Drew, “We 


were expecting a tough meet because 
we were pretty evenly matched.” 

Hopkins beat Drew’s foiland epee 
teams, but fared less well against their 
vaunted sabre squad. “Drew sabre is 
outsdanding. They are very experi- 
enced. The epee team is pretty evenly 
matched with ours,” explained 
Bouloubasis. 

Bouloubasis led the team and his 
epee squad by posting an 8-1 record. 
Fellow epee fencer junior Dave 
Kotlyar went 7-2 and freshman Alex 
Sinofsky posted a 5-4 record. Fresh- 
man Brian Bishe put up a 7-2 mark to 


lead the Blue Jays in foil. Junior Daniel 
Frank went 6-3 and sophomore 
Emanuel Strauss finished at 3-6. 
Senior Ryan Schwerzmann and 
freshman Sampreet Niyogi each went 


5-4 in sabre, while freshman James | 


Chen compiled a 3-6 record. 

“Tt was an okay weekend. It cer- | 
tainly was not our greatest perfor- 
mance. Noteverything fell into place,” 
says Bouloubasis. 

The team returns to action this 
weeekend as they travel to Hoboken, 
NJ to face Bard, Hunter and Army. 

CONTINUED ON Pace All 





Wrestling ends fifth in Conf. 


Eight victories this year doubles the number of victories in 2000 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Battling against their opponents 
in the Centennial Conference, the 
Wrestling team finished fifth in the 
Conference Championships that took 
place over the weekend in Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Jays managed to accumulate 


Sar ee 
We were hoping we 
would do a little 
better, but we only 
placed a couple of 
players. We were still 


glad to finish fifth. 
—GARRETT BUTLER 





32 points in the tournament mostly 
due to four strong individual fourth 
place finishes, and one individual 
third place finish. 

The Jays were able to rely on some 
oftheir most accomplished wrestlers, 
who carried the team and provided 
most of the team’s points in the week- 
end matchup. 

Despite those several strong per- 
formances, the Jays overall fifth-place 





4 





we, 


finish out of six teams in the Confer- 
ence Championship proved some- 
what dissapointing. 

“We were hoping we would do a 
little better, but we only placed a 
couple of players. We were still glad 
to finish fifth,” said freshman Garrett 
Butler. 

There were bright spots, however, 
for the Blue Jays. Sophomore Karol 
Gryczynski, wrestling in the 285 
pound division, was the Hopkins 
wrestler who performed best over the 
weekend. 

He finished third in the Champi- 
onship, and in doing so matched his 
third place finish in last year’s Con- 
ference Championship. He pinned 
his two opponents before losing in a 
consolation match. Still, he managed 
to improve his team-leading record 
to 26-7. 

For their fourth place finishes, the 
Jays looked to some of their young 
rising stars as well as their proven 
veterans. 

Freshman Jason Suslavich, wres- 
tling at 141 pounds, sophomores Joe 
Selba, in the 197 division, and Tim 
Wagner in the 165 pound category, 
as well as junior Brian Frank, wres- 
tling et 133 pounds|led the way for the 
Blue Jays. 

Wagner, who went 2-2 on the 
day, finished with 12 wins on the 
season, good enough to earn him 
second place on the team for wins 
this year. 

Overall, the winner of the Centen- 
nial Conference Championship was 





ee Meo meincn os” MIKE FISGHER/NEWS-LETTER 
Wrestling brought the pain to Washington & Lee last Saturday. 





Western Maryland, who totaled 106.5 


points. Muhlenberg finished second | 


with 80.5, followed by Ursinus with 
70.5 points. 
In distant fourth place was 
Gettysburg, with 39 points followed 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 


W. B-ball loses playoff qualifier at 
the buzzer to Western Maryland 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
Tue JoHNSs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Battling until the last minute and 
refusing to quit, the Women’s’ Bas- 
ketball team came within seconds of 
pulling off a triumphant comeback 
against Western Maryland on Mon- 
day night, but instead they fell just 
short, losing by a score of 70-68 and 
ending their season on a bitter note. 

The Hopkins’ loss came inside 
of the last minute of the game in 
heartbreaking fashion, as Western 
Maryland made two free throws 
with 2.1 seconds remaining to take 
the lead and to seal the fate of the 
Blue Jays. 

Western Maryland’s win took 
place in a game that was held as a 
tiebreaker to determine which team 


The outcome was 
obviously not the one 
we wanted, but I’m 
proud of how we had 
the guts and the heart 
to come back in the 
second half and 


almost win. 
~ ~KATHY DARLING 





would proceed into the Centennial 
Conference playoffs and which would 
watch its season come to an end. In 


BY ERIC TAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The game plan was simple. Win 
and you're in. Lose and the season’s 
over. After the easy rout of Western 
Maryland 67-36 Feb. 13, the only 
thing that was going to stop the Johns 


| Hopkins basketball team from mak- 
| ing the playoffs was Franklin & 


Marshall. 
But the Diplomats.came ready for 


| | the Blue Jays, defeating them 61-54 


Saturday as they qualified for the fi- 
' nal Centennial Conference playoff 


1 | berth. 


Despite coming into the game with 


| | adetermined mindsetto winandkeep 


| the season alive, the Blue Jays (15-9, 


| 9-4) were unable to take control of 


Franklin & Marshall, as the Diplo- 
| mats came out firing to a 10-4 lead 
early. 

Johns Hopkins responded to the 
| situation with a increased press on 
| the defensive side and a patient of- 
fense, allowing the Blue Jays to take a 


HOME 
| Franklin & Marshall 


} VISITOR 
Hopkins 








es 
HOME A | 
| | Western Maryland th 

| | VISITOR 


Hopkins 








30-24 lead with 4:18 left in the first 
half. 

“This was an important game for 
us, but we weren't able to come out 
and match the intensity of Franklin 
& Marshall early in the game,” senior 
co-captain forward Matthew Eisley 
| said. “Ittookusa while to getinto out 
game, but we were still struggling on 
both ends of the floor.” 

The Diplomats closed the first half 
with a 10-0 giving Franklin & 
Marshall a 34-30 advantage at the 
half. In the second half, the game 
continued to be closed and a junior 
guard Jay Kreider three-pointer tied 
| the game at 47 with 4:36 remaining. 











The Women’s Basketball squad had an impressive victory. 


an added twist, the contest pitted the 
two schools against each other for the 
second time in less than a week. 
Against the Western Maryland 
Green Terror in this all-important 


match up, the Blue Jays appeared — 


unable to keep up with the Green 
Terror as Western Maryland went on 
several big scoring runs to pull ahead. 
Even then, however, the Blue Jays 
failed to give up. 

The Jays rallied from a 38-28 defi- 
cit at halftime to cut the Green Terror 
lead to 64-62 with just over seven 
minutes remaining in the game. 
Hopkins went on to tie the score at 
66-66 before taking the lead with the 
last of junior center Kathy Darling’s 
game-high 22 points. 





§ M. B-ball drops do-or-die 


" FILE PHOTO 


Turnovers and fouls plagued Hopkins versus Western Maryland. 


But the Diplomats turned up the de- 
fense and kept the Blue Jays, who shot 
only 35 percent and committed 26 
turnovers, scoreless for nearly three 
minutes, essentially sealing the vic- 
tory. 

“We struggled near the end of the 
game with turnovers and fouls,” 
Eisley said. “[Senior co-captain for- 
ward Steve] Adams and I had to play 
alittle more conservatively in the end 
of the game because we were close to 


This was an important 
game for us, but we 
werent able to come 


Kreider scored 10 points. 

Sophomore Matt Righter came off 
the bench to contribute eight points 
in the loss. Earlier in the week, the 
Blue Jays pounded Western Mary- 
land to win its fourth straight be- 
fore heading into the game against 
Franklin & Marshall. The bigger and 
more physical Johns Hopkins team 
was able to take advantage of a in- 
jury-ridden Western Maryland 
team, as the Blue Jays ranupa38-19 
lead at the half. 

“We were a lot bigger and more 
athletic than [the Green Terror],” 


Eisley said. “They didn’t play welland 


we were able to’exploit the mis-" 
matches they we had.” 
CONTINUED ON Pace A1l0 





out and match the 
intensity of Franklin& | 


Marshall. 
—MATTHEW EISLEY | 





fouling out.” 
Adamis led Johns Hopkins with 13 
points and seven rebounds while 


LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


However, Western Maryland 
countered to tie the game with 1:45 
remaining. Hopkins missed a crucial 


HOME 
Western Maryland 


VISITOR. 
Hopkins 








short jumper that would have given 
thern the lead, and then fouled West 
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Adams, 


Darling 


lst team 
All-Conf. 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Both the Blue Jays Men’s and 
Women’s Basketball teams received 
good news when the All-Centennial 
Basketball first teams rosters were 
announced this week. For the Men’s 
squad, junior forward Steve Adams 
took the honor, while junior center 
Kathy Darling was selected for the 
woinen’s team. Junior guard Ashley 
Shepler earned honorable mention 
honors as well. 

Adams led a Blue Jay team that 
finished with a 15-9 record and a 9-4 
tally in the Centennial Conference. 
He was the team leader this season in 
average points per game with 14.8 
and he tied for the team lead in re- 
bounds with 6.7 per game. In addi- 
tion, Adams held the team-best 59.4 
shooting percentage. He also started 
all 24 games the team played during 
this season. Adams was also named 
Athlete of the Week by the News- 
Letter two weeks ago. 

Darling compiled similar numbers 
for the women’s team en route to her 
selectionas firstteam All-Conference 
player as well. In this, her first season 
at Hopkins after she transferred from 
Rowan, Darling immediately 
emerged as a team leader, She led the 
team in a number of categories in- 
cluding scoring with 15.6 points per 
game and rebounds per game with 
7.8. In addition, she led the team and 
set a Hopkins single-season record 
with her .605 field goal percentage. 
Darling led the team in scoring in 15 
games and scored 20 points or more 
in seven games. 

The women’s team received an ex~ 
tra bonus when Shepler was given hon- 
orablementionhonors, Sheledthe Blue | 
Jays in assists in 16 games and she fin- 
ished the season with a total of 100. $ 
was also the team leader in three point 
percentage with a.327 average. 
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A WEEKLY SUMMARY Of 
Wuat’s Insipe Section B 








YOUNG TRUSTEE 
CANDIDATE 
STATEMENTS 


Check out who's running for Young Trustee. 
Juniors and seniors can vote for their favorite 
prospective Young Trustees on March 4. + B2 


FEATURES 


Think you can write? Well, don’t enter this 

contest! We only want your worst prose for 
publishing. Guys need to check out the word 
on men’s fashion for Spring 2002+ B3 













Tired of losing your favorite clothes to frat 
party mud? Check out the dish on Forever 21, 
a store at the Inner Harbor, » B4 









We've got some tips on Web page design 
from the people at the Digital Media Center. 
Also, new columnist Martin Marks takes on 
thousands of parasites, and there’s a 
Preakness/Woodlawn exhibit for all you racing 
fans to check out » BS 















You have to take a look at the photo 
essay on B6. Cross-dressers from Thailand 
were the focus of libertalented photographer 
Mike Fischer on his recent trip to the far East. 
Also, a recipe for winning over your friends — 
or just plain eating a good dessert. 


A&E 
The Vagina Monologues is a success at JHU, 
the Temptations play the Baltimore Arena and 
Monster's Ball does right by its characters. 
Also, some picks for the weekend.» 87 













The extraordinary seascapes of J.M.W. Turner 

are at the BMA. Plus, the Oscars are coming, 
the Oscars are coming! Find out who's 

nominated. » B8 


CALENDAR 


Looking for the chance to dust off that 
old instrument from high school? Then 
check out JHU Band and JHU Lacrosse Pep 
Band! Look for rehearsal schedules and 

contact information on Sunday ofthe — 
Calendar section! * B10-11 
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“Tt’s not polite to 
ask, Are you a 
pervert?” 


JOHN 


—Computer Science Associate 
Professor David Yarowsky on user 
profiling 


THE 


The best that Baltimore has to offer early-morning diners is only a short distance from Homewood campus 





Paper Moon diner had enough eye candy to give you conversation topics all night long. 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


“The perfect lover isone who turnsinto pizza at4.a.m.” 

Let’s take Charles Pierce’s quote with a grain of salt. 
It’s been along week and youre ready for a night on the 
town. And by that, I mean an entire night of drunken 
(or completely sober, whichever you prefer) dancing, 
revelry and mischief that wipes away all memory of 
French quizzes, Stats exams and Macro Theory home- 
work. You know 
where the party starts 
— in a frat, in an 
apartment, in your 
room or in a club 
downtown some- 
where — but it’s up 
to the true “livin’ it 
up” night crawler to 
fuel the tanks and 
sustain the stomach 
before heading home 
toreality. In the mag- 
nificent Midwest 
state I like to call 
home (namely, 
Ohio), we like to hit 
the Waffle House off 
I-70 in the early 
morning — hours. 
Trading drunken re- 
marks with the shady 
vagabonds and ram- 
bling truck drivers 
wasmoremy friends’ 





Take a break — or top off your night with greasy food. 


prerogative than the 
food, but it was suffi- 
ciently greasy to put 
many an alcohol- 
laden stomach at 
ease. 

Even if your ver- 
sion of out-on-the- 
town is crankin’ out 
orgo problems in the 
Hut into the early 
hours ofthe morning, 
rest assured, this ar- 
ticle is for you, too. 

We've all heard of 
the infamous fried 
chicken at RoFo that 
makes sober, normal 
people’s bile rise but 
satisfies the Beast-in- 
duced hunger cravings 
of adult males in the 
early morning hours. 
Unless RoFo has been 
robbed, it is open 24/7 for the chicken-and-French fry 
lovers out there. However, there are many places to go 
that have better food, better prices, a place to sit and 
dining rooms that are less susceptible to the random 
Baltimorean stop-and-robs. 

Tobegin, ’'drecommendeveryonetry Paper Moon 
Diner. Located down on 29th St, it’s kind of a hike 
from campus, but if you’re witha group, by all means 
go for it. As I’m sure you’ve read many times over 
that Paper Moon has décor deluxe and a fun atmo- 
sphere. The main plus is that 
it’s open 24 hours andthe food 
is good. However, the down- 
side is you can’t just go there 
for a cup of coffee — there isa 
minimum order required 
from each patron, probably 
so thatmoocherslikemedon’t 
sit around drinking free refills 
and driving away otherwise 
higher-paying business. It isa 
very popular place, so expect 
to see many Hopkinites as well 
as local customers there. 

Next stop is Pete’s Grille. It 
doesn’t open until 6 a.m., but 
that’s almost the time when 
some people are ready to wind 
down from a night of chaos 
and reflect over some Jimmy 
Dean sausage. Personally, I 
like eggs or pancakes to quiet 
the hunger demons, but more 
importantly, it’s got the atmo- 
sphere to sitaroundand laugh 


HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


about the stupid things you didand witnessed through- 
out the evening. Prices at Pete’s are incredibly afford- 
able, and the diner atmosphere is definitely comfort- 
able. Simply take a walk (with a group of three or 
more) down to the 3100 block of Greenmount Ave. 
Yes, Greenmount. So maybe you should just wait 
until the sun comes up head down there. 

For those of you with motor vehicles, take a spin 
out to Canton for Sip and Bite, a diner that has been 
serving up good eats since the 1940s. The prices are 
good, but in one review of the place, it said to avoid 
using the bathrooms atall cost. So don’t go there after 
eight hours of drunken orgies — in which case you 
probably shouldn’t be driving, anyway. 

There’s also another amazing place called Nautilus 
out north of Towson in Timonium. With marble 
floors, juke boxes and a killer dessert counter, this is 
your classic, Las Vegas-palace diner. One more plus? 
This baby has a liquor license and a smoking section. 

The last idea I came up with was Superfresh. Yes I 
know, it’s a grocery store. However, it is open 24/7, 
and I happen to think sometimes buying exactly what 
youre craving and taking it home to a cozy bed anda 
moviecan be the best idea. My friends and I used to go 
to Kroger’s (a Midwest grocery chain) and buy Edy’s, 
Baked Lays, and hummus and carrots, along with two 
videos — those usually being the Godfather part one 
or a Monty Python classic. Besides, your room is 
about the only place you can sit around in polka dot 
pajamas with an organic mud mask on your face and 
a mouthful of cookies and cream, all the while laugh- 
ing at John Cleese with your pals. Ifany of you readers 
have great ideas, or want to share your late-night/ 
early morning activities, don’t hesitate to do so. I’m 
always looking for something new to try. 


LOCAL EATERIES 
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Confidently walk the streets of Baltimore, Grasshopper 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 


Tue JoHNns Hopkins News-Letter 


You’ve known it since the moment your parents dropped you 


off for freshman orientation — or at least after your first journey | 


across Greenmount. Baltimore isn’t the safest town to walk around 
in at night. Anyone care to deny it? | 

Rather than wander scared in the streets, some undergrads 
have turned to the martial arts to bolster their confidence. Be- 
tween courses taught on-campus by student-run clubs and those 
taught locally by a number of professional martial arts instruc- 
tors, there’s no shortage of options. 

However, when you take into consideration the widely-differ- 

‘ing styles that are available, the decision to seek help in the art of 
self-defense can be a difficult one indeed. This reporter sat down 
with one of Hopkins’ resident self-defense experts, senior Marc 
Hohman of Great Falls, Va, hoping to clarify some of the different 
benefits of the martial arts, as well as to examine the different 
options that hopeful students may pursue. 

“Above all,” Hohman said, “dedicated students can expect not 
only to learn a complete repertoire of techniques to defeat any 

potential attacker, but also to gain a mental discipline that will 
translate to all facets of their lives.” 

Most instructors, he went on to say, will encourage their stu- 
dents to learn by doing and teaching, even at the lowest level, and 
to put the lessons of patience and wisdom into practice every day of 
their lives. He should know. After all, Hohman was hard at work 

Jearning multiple forms of the martial arts before most of ushadeven 
seen a Bruce Lee movie. Since the age of seven, he has trained at the 
prestigious District of Columbia Self-Defense Karate Association. 
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Taught by Sensei Carol Middleton, one of the most renowned 
Tae Kwon Do experts in the eastern United States, Hohman 
became one of the youngest black belts in the Academy’s history 
in 1998. Describing his arduous black belt examination in which, 
among other things, he was made to spar with each of the 
Academy’s 40 members, Hohman commented, “After nearly 
four hours of performing just about every skill you’ve ever been 
taught, you — and everyone else — knew you deserved the 
honor.” 

Hohman, abiology major who will attend medical school in the 
fall, currently serves as Executive Officer for JHU’s own Army 
ROTC Blue Jay Battalion. A graduate of St. Anselm’s Abbey 
School in D.C, he acknowledges his lifelong interest in martial 
arts has provided him with invaluable physical and mental strength. 


In addition to his Tae Kwon Do expertise, Hohman has studied _ 
a number of different martial arts, including Shotokan and — 


Aikijutsu. He points out the numerous distinctions between them, 


butadds, “Skills learned in one art can easily be translated to others.” 


More importantly, though the specific methods may differ, 
“They will all teach you effective means of protecting yourself and 
build you to a high level of physical and mental fitness.” 


However, there are nuances that potential students must con- . 


sider. He encourages those interested in learning about the mar- 
tial arts to investigate all their options and chose an instructor or 
course that suits their specific needs. 


“Not all schools are the same,” Hohman pointed out. “Some 
emphasize the ‘martial’ aspect, others the ‘art.’ It’s up to the ~ 


individual to choose what course will fits their needs and what 
they desire most.” 


4 
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Here at Hopkins, the options are numerous. The Kung-Fu and 
Tae Kwon Do clubs are very active and always seeking new 
members. Kim Knapp’s Artemis School of Self-Defense is well- 
known locally for continuously producing satisfied students. 

When asked if there was one piece of advice he would give to 
those who may find themselves confronted by a mugger or thief, 
Hohman commented, “Even the most well-trained martial artist 
should use common sense. It’s not worth chancing one’s life over 
a piece of property. However, if one’s personal safety is ever threat- 
ened, any means necessary must be used to escape from danger.” 






_ WWW.OUT-OF-CONTROL.DK/SHOP2SHOP/ 
Take a tip from Bruce Lee, master of martial arts: It’s not just for movies. 
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Jarrod Bernstein’ 


AGE: 22 

D.O.B. January 26, 1980 

ACADEMIC AREA: Political 
Science 


A Young Trustee is important 
in that, they must be near-sighted 
enough to represent the needs 
and wants of the undergraduate 
population, yet must be far- 
sighted enough tolookatthelong 
term future of JHU. My name is 
Jarrod Bernstein and I am run- 
ning for Young Trustee. I con- 
fs, sider myself a multifaceted per- 
son with interests that range from Greek life to academics and athletics. Asa 
political science major and as a staff member on one of the most ground 
breaking political campaigns in NYC history, I have learned the value of 
pragmatism and real world expectation. As a Young Trustee, I will put those 
skills to work for the interests of undergraduates and young alumni, as well as 
the university as a whole. I know, more than anything else, that Hopkins is 
about people. People to make discoveries, people to create new things and 
people to lead in the future. Everyday people who are products of this 
university make a positive impact on the world as a whole. It would be an 
extreme honor to serve as your Young Trustee and help secure the future of 
Johns Hopkins, a place that affects the world every single day. 








FUTURE PLANS: City Government NYC - Office of the Mayor. Law 
School. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Phi Gamma Delta - Various Offices; 

Hillel Advisory Committee member -Odessa Passover Project; 
Johns Hopkins Rugby Football Club; Secretary, IFC Vice President; 
Washington Internship Program; 

Homewood Affairs Dean-Search Committee member; 

JHU Red Cross 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: Hugh O’Brian Young Leadership Foundation 
- Central Committee Member. Worked in office of Mayor Mike Bloomberg. 


Jenny Chiang 


AGE: 21 

D.O.B. June 9, 1980 

ACADEMIC AREA: Bio- 
medical Engineering 


This isn’t just about 
Homewood anymore. No more 
promises aboutbetter meal plans 
and bigger dorm rooms. What 
we leave behind is the commu- 
nity that we’ve built - not just at 





of Baltimore. How many of us 
notice the hundreds of boarded 
up homes on the way to the medical campus? Most are owned by Hopkins. 
Where do we stand in our commitment to a well-rounded and diverse 
education? Asian, African and Jewish studies must not be grouped into 
Comparative American Cultures. Why does so much poverty surround an 
institution of such great wealth? These are only a few of the challenges 
Hopkins Institutions face. It’s time we start addressing them. I will continue 
the call for a Living Wage, support the establishment of a more diverse and 
encompassing education in all schools at Hopkins and encourage more 
alumni involvement in the Hopkins community worldwide. My vision for 
Hopkins is informed by the energy I put into this campus as an undergradu- 
ate. It would be my pleasure and privilege to continue that work as a Board of 
Trustee member. 


FUTURE PLANS: T.B.D. will most likely work for a year, considering 
higher education. Interested in controlled drug delivery, pharmacology, 
publichealth, public policy, legislation and politics. Exact details hopefully to 
be worked out by graduation. : 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

JH Unity; Student Labor Action Committee; 

Diversity Leadership Council (2001-2002); 

Pre-orientation (Director 2001-2002); 

Chinese Student Association; Black Student Union; 

MSE Symposium (2000-2001); Diversity Committee 2000-Co-Chair); 
Culture Fest (2000 & 2001) Committee Chair; 

Housing Advisory Board (1998-2000); 

Alcohol & Drug Task Force (1998-2000); Student Council (1998-2000); 
Homewood Student Affairs; Academic Affairs; Class President 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: Ceramics at Maryland Institute College of Art 


Katherine Dix 


AGE: 21 

D.O.B. April 20, 1980 

ACADEMIC AREA: History 
of Science Medicine and Tech- 
nology 


Over the past four years, ithas 
been my unique opportunity to 


sity from a myriad of 
prospectives, including as a 
member of Student Council and 
as a member of the Greek Com- 
munity. I feel this diverse back- 
ound would allow me to make 
several positive contributions to the Board of Trustees. If elected I would fight 
for a Greek Row, optional upperclassman housing and a growing sense of 
community through the continuation of tradition and the increase of funding 
for student organizations. I understand that the Young Trustee only has one 
vote and cannot revolutionize the Board of Trustees, but I would like to use 
both my vote and my voice to institute positive changes for the Hopkins 
community. Ithas been my honor to serve the student body over the past four 
yearsand I hope to continue in that service as the Class of 2002 Young Trustee, 
therefore I respectfully ask that you vote for Katie Dix for Young Trustee. 





FUTURE PLANS: Next year! plan on either going directly to law school or 
taking a year off to work on Capitol Hill. fr | 
_ JHUORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: = 
Student Council Vice President of Institutional Relations (2001 -2002); 


ment (2000-2001); 





~ Hopkins, but also the entire city — 





see the Johns Hopkins Univer- | 


of 


Orientation First Year Advocate (2000-2001); 

Alpha Phi Director of New Member Involvement (1999-2000); 
Research Assistant in Pediatric Hematology (1999-2000); 
Orientation Student Advisor (1999-2000); 

Blue Key Society Tour Guide (1999-2001) 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: Although IJ interned for the Women’s Cam- 
paign Fund in the Spring of 2001 and worked on the Gore campaign, I have 
spent most of my time, these past three-and-a-half years, involved in activities 
or research directly related to the University. 


— Camille G. Fesche 


AGE: 21 

D.O.B. November 30, 1980 
ACADEMIC AREA: Interna- 

tional Relations (History Minor) 








Asa student at Hopkins I have 
always put much importance of 
being very involved in my school. 

I have participated in a wide 
variety of activities from Summer 
Scholars to Varsity Field Hockey. 

I have also served the school 
through the Blue Key Society and 
the Student Council. It would be 
an honor to be able to continue 
giving back and serving my 
school. As a member of the Board of Trustees, I would devote myself to 
serving and representing the interests of the JHU undergraduates. I would 
advocate improvement of the services Hopkins provides for its students like 
the Career Center and Academic Advising. I would push for those things that 
builda strong sense of undergraduate community and tradition. In addition, 
I would work towards increased funding for student groups and sports teams. 
Iam very thankful for your support and I would welcome the opportunity to 
continue serving my school on the Board of Trustees. 











FUTURE PLANS: Work in New York City Mayoral Administration, then 
law school. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Secretary/Treasurer 2002 (2001-2002); 

Social Chair Class 2002 (2000-2001) Academic Affairs Committee; 
Student Council (2000-2001) Chair of Training; 

Blue Key Society (1998-2001) Director of Alumni Relations; 
Alpha Phi Sorority (1999-2002); 

Panhellenic Delegate Alpha Phi Sorority (1999-2000); 

Director of Social Activities; Summer Scholars (1998); 
All-Conference Varsity Field Hockey (1998-2001) 


NON-JHUACTIVITIES: Political Internships in Annapolis and DC; Ned 
Offit Scholarship in Ecuador, S.A.; Campaign Staffer, New York City Mayoral 
Race ’01. 


Stephen Goutman 


AGE: 22 
- D.O.B. July 27, 1979 - 
ACADEMIC AREA: Neuro- 
science 


The Young Trustee position is 
atremendous honor bestowed on 
one graduating senior. Iam run- 
ning because I have much to con- 
tribute to Hopkins. and I wish to 
continue the work I started on 
student council. After observing 
Hopkins for four years, my pri- 

-mary concern is the strength of 
the university community. As a Young Trustee I will explore this issue, with 
the hopes of creating a unified community, whether it be between Homewood 
students, Homewood and Peabody students, or students and professors. 

I have the dedication required to be a Young Trustee. My presidential 
experience shows that I am motivated and have the will to succeed. Running 
for a Young Trustee position is different than campaigning for student 
council. I cannot propose specific goals and promise you that I will accom- 
plish them; instead, I promise that I will give my dedication to this position, 
and I will work with the team of trustees to represent this university, help 
shape its policy, and strengthen its image. It has been an honor serving on 
student council over the past four years and I thank you for that opportunity 
and the opportunity to continue to serve you in the future. 


FUTURE PLANS: Medical School 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

President, Class of 2002 (2000-2002); 

Representative, Class of 2002 (1998-2000); 

Co-Chair, Homewood Student Affairs Committee (1999-2001); 
President, Omicron Delta Kappa (2001-2002); 

Member, Alpha Epsilon Delta; 

Co-Editor, Hopkins Undergraduate Research Journal; 
Member, Homewood Student Affairs Committee (1998-1999); 
Member, Academic Affairs Committee (1998-2000); 

Howard Hughes Research Fellowship (2001) 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: Research, Wilmer Eye Institute (2001); Child 
Life Volunteer (2001) 


Henry Huang 


AGE: 21 D.O.B. 

March 15, 1980 

ACADEMIC AREA: Eco- 
nomics 


Onceuponatime, along time 
ago, when Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was formed, a group 
called the Board of Trustees was 
created. Consisting of leading 
citizens, this group was estab- 
lished as a governing body re- 
sponsible for protecting the fi- 
nancial integrity of the 

; University, amongst other 
things. This being said, I believe I have the experience and qualities that are 
needed to successfully fill the position of Young Trustee. I have a long track 
record of community service and have diligently served my class as a Student 
Council Representative in an effort to better the school. In addition, I have 
extensive experience in numerous financial settings from my jobs and intern- 
ships. This position would allow me to do what I have done in the past and 





. would like to continue to do - serve the Hopkins community. 


FUTURE PLANS: Law School 
JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 
Varsity Tennis; Student Athletic Traingy; Student Council; News-Letter 
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Intern Legg Mason Wood Walker; Montville 


N-JHU ACTIVITIES: 
cnabighraant /Coach, Tennis Instructor 


Township Young Track League Director 


Molly E. Newton 


AGE: 21 

D.O.B. June 6, 1980 

ACADEMIC AREA: Politica] 
Science 


I believe that one of Hopkins’ 
primary concerns shouldbe qual- 
ity of student life. Happy stu- 
dents are essential to attracting 
competitive, diversified students 
to the university and will pro- 
duce alumni willing to give back 
to the Hopkins Community. Ul- 
timately, this will result in an im- 
proved reputation for Hopkins, 
which will benefit everyone asso- 





ciated with the university. 

Asa senior, I’ve attended Hopkins during a period of enormous change 
and growth. Today, Hopkins is a better institution than it was when I first 
came here. Although there have been many improvements, some changes, 
such as the bricks, have not been implemented with enough attention to 
student concerns. Should I be elected as Young Trustee, I will be committed 
to ensuring that policies considered by the Board of Trustees take student 
perspectives under consideration, both in their intended effects and their 
implementation. ' 

Through my experiences as a resident advisor and an employee in the 
Student Life Office, I have had the opportunity to be exposed to administra- 
tive viewpoints as well as listen to many students about their concerns. I feel 
confident that my experiences will help me make informed, insightful deci- 
sions should I have the privilege of serving as Young Trustee. 


FUTURE PLANS: I plan to work full-time for Chambers Associates, Inc., 
a public policy consulting company. Within 1-2 years, I plan to attend law 
school and afterwards pursue a career in public service. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

Resident Advisor (2000-2002); Levering Union Manager (2000-2002); 
Barclay Tutorial (1999-2000); Pi Sigma Alpha, President (2000-2002); 
Student Life Office Assistant (1999-2001); 

Johns Hopkins Law Colloquium (2001-2002); 

Leadership Facilitator (2000); 

Charles Street Standard, Art Editor (1998-1999) 


NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: Legislative Intern and Staff Assistant, Con- 


gressman Ralph Regula (2001-2002); Legislative Assistant, Chambers Associ- 
ates, Inc. (2002) 


Dorit Radzin 


AGE: 21 fore 

D.O.B. February 18, 1980°"” 

ACADEMIC AREA: Interna- 
tional Studies; Women, Gender 
& Sexuality (Minor) 


If you’re a senior and reflect- 
ing back on your experience at 
Hopkins, you’re probably think- 
ing this school gave you a pretty 
good education BUT that thereis 
certainly some room for im- 
provement at JHU both in terms 
of academics and student life. 
That’s how!’m feeling these days. 





_ Having already devoted considerable time as a student doing what I consider 


to be positive changes, I want to do more once I graduate. Serving asa Young 
Trustee will allow me to continue to contribute towards Hopkins becoming an 
even stronger institution. 

Why should you support me? Everything I’ve done the past four years here 
Ihave invested my heart and soul toward its success. I am the most proud of 
chairing the 2000 MSE Symposium, leading students to protest the decline of 
the Women, Gender & Sexuality Program, serving on the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the School of Arts & Sciences, and most recently helping to design 
and advocate for a department of African & African-American Studies. 

The things that I want to do as a Young Trustee are a direct extension of 
these experiences: based on both what I’ve learned about student sentiment 
and also, how to negotiate the channels of this school in order to get things 
accomplished. Asa Young Trustee I want to see Hopkins attract and retain 
tenure-track minority and female faculty not just ‘commit’ to it as well as 
support intellectual pursuits that will diversify the university. Hopkins needs 
to improve its relationship with the citizens of Baltimore, not just by 
improving its PR, but by addressing the needs and concerns of the com- 
munity. Finally, Hopkins needs to make improvements in student life, not 
so it can become a school that holds our hands, but so that students are 
more free to focus on what college is about: learning and enjoying life as 


opposed to navigating bureaucracy and dreaming of a real student union 
someday. 


Thank you for your support! 


FUTURE PLANS: Jobs in Washington, DC & a ‘or 
nstayltaa), gt NYC (Govt., non-profit, or 
eventually graduate and/or law school. 


JHU ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES: 

MSE Symposium Chair 2000; Founder COSA (1998-1999); 

he Ria pe ened ae (1998-2000); a3 
ounder & Leader: Frien i 

aarp Lest s of WGS (Women, Gender & Sexuality Pro 

JH Unity & Black Studies Coalition (2001 -Current); 

Manager: Mattin Center Student Activities Office (2001-Current); 


Research & Administrative Assistant: Insti : 
ceceniit nstitute for Global Studies (2001- 


Student Representative for Arts & Sciences 
Current) 


Curriculum committee (2001- 
NON-JHU ACTIVITIES: Research and Volunteer i 2001; 
Assistant Finance Manager - Martin O’Malley Catigaion aout 
Internship at Naral (DC nonprofit) 1999; 
Mercy Medical Center Administrative Assistant 2000; 

volunteer at My Sister’s Place (Women’s shelter) 2000 
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BY EUNA LHEE 
AND JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The historic Woodlawn Vase and 
other racing memorabilia will be dis- 
played through May at the Maryland 
Historical Society to celebrate the 
125thrunning of the Preakness Stakes 
at Pimlico as a part of the exhibition, 
“Racing Style: The Woodlawn Vase 
and The Preakness Stakes.” 

Made by Tiffany and Company in 
1860 for R. Aitcheson Alexander, the 
34 inch silver vase is awarded annu- 
ally to the Preakness Stakes winner 
and is currently on a long-term loan 
to the Society from the Maryland 
Jockey Club. 

The exhibit also features artwork 
and antique books courtesy of the 
Symington Sporting Arts Gallery, the 
photographs capturing the competi- 
tive atmosphere of the Preakness 
Stakes in the past century. 

The portrait of Jack and Arabella 
Symington dominates thelibrary ofthe 
exhibit, painted by Michael Lyne in 
1983 and characterized by impression- 
istic blending of the edges. The bright 
colorsare purposefully intermingledin 
the background to set the subjects of 
the painting apart. The Symingtons 
were prominent figures in Maryland 
racing society, and their relatives do- 
nated their entire racing collection to 
the society upon their death, including 
several portraits of themselves. 

Inaddition, the work of photogra- 
pher Robert Kniesche decorates the 
walls of the exhibit. In his Snow Wil- 
low at Pimlico , only the rider’s face is 
distinct in detail, framed by the 
blurred contours of his horse with 
two horses trailing closely behind. 
Again, in Pimilico of 1947, the tense 
race is set against a blurred crowd in 
a whirlwind of white and black. 

Another artist that was notably 
featured was artist E. Burn, who 
painted horses as his main subject. 


His art at the exhibition features soli- 
tary chestnut-brown horses that are 
standing on the soft green grass of the 
open countryside exemplified in his 
works St. Florian, Correction, Ambu- 
lance and Russell. Contrasting with 
these paintings is the work of D. 
Pausinger Erggelet, who painted a 
jockey wearing a crimson riding suit 
and riding a horse. 

Artist William Hubard’s John 
McTavish, painted in 1830, features a 
hunter grasping a gun. A gift from J. 
D’Arcy Paul, the work is oil on panel. 

The library consists of numerous 
antique books concerning the art of 
racing and other related topics, do- 
nated to the Society in memory of the 
Symingtons. Works include Ameri- 
can Stud Book by the Jockey Club, 
The Art of Deer Stalkingby W. Scrope 
and The Cocker by Sketchley. 


for the first winner at the Pimlico Race- 
track, which was first run in May 1873. 

Formoreinformation regarding the 
Maryland Historical Society and their 
exhibitions, contact410-685-3750 dur- 
ing their business hours, which are 10 
to 5 Tuesday through Friday, 9 to 5 


Saturday and 11 to 5 Sunday. Admis- | 
sion is $3 with student identification 
except on Sundays, which are free of | 
charge. 
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The glorius Woodlawn trophy. 


| graduate. Allow me 
| toofferananalogyto 


| distinction. 
| Duke Blue devils are 
| consistently ranked 
| at the top of the 
The Preakness Stakes was named | 


| players solely to play 
| basketball and sec- 


| shapes the players 
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History of Stakes Fiction contest calls for bad beginnings 
exhibited in Md. 


BY MATT GIULIANO 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Do you fancy yourself a terrible 
writer? Well, then I want to give you 
ten bucks. 

This article is about one of the 
truths about Hopkins students; we 
can’t write. Yes, there are a few gems, 
wandering about campus, but really, 
overall, we are abhorrent. I’m sure 
there aresome haughty Writing Sems. 
majors reading this article thinking, 
“he doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about.” We’re ranked blah blah in the 
nation. Well, I have news for you su- 
perior fellows — 
that’s the graduate 
rankings, not under- 


elucidate the crucial 


The 


men’s college basket- 
ball rankings. How 
did they maintain 
such a premier posi- 
tion? Firstly, they re- 
cruit star high school 


ondly, the coaching 
staff cultivates the 
raw talent and 


into collegiate All- : = 


Could you do worse? 
Certainly you could. 
This is Hopkins, and 
that is why | ask you to 
pull yourself up by 
your bootstraps, 
dredge up an old IFP 
creation, or write 
something off the cuff. 


Hopkins edition of the Bulwer-Lytton 
Fiction Contest. Now, many of you 
are undoubtedly saying: fiction con- 
test? I don’t write. Doesn’t he know 
this is Hopkinsi.e. “Give me an equa- 
tion, and I'll solve.” But give me a 
sentence, and I'll eat it. Exactly. This 
contest is, to represent it in more fa- 
miliar logic terminology, the Bad 
Novel Beginnings contest. Ifyouhave 
a notably difficult time expressing 
yourself clearly or know someone 
near and dear to you who does, then 
this is the contest for you (it could 
also mean $10). 

The Bulwer-Lytton Fiction Con- 
test (BLFC), 
offered each 
year by the 
English De- 
partment at 
San Jose State 
University, 
crowns one 
lucky entrant 
the grand 
prize winner. 
This prize 
goes to the 
individual 
who com- 
poses. the 
most painful 
opening sen- 
tence of an 
imaginary 
novel. While 
Icould go on 





Americans. Now, 


| lets say next year, Duke decided to 
| start a second team with the same 
| nucleus of stellar coaches. The only 
| difference with this team is that any- 


one at Duke could join. That’s right 
— anyone who was admitted to the 


| school, anyone who believed they 


can “hoop it up” was automatically 


/ on the team and received playing 
| time. Who in their right mind would 


confidently equate the short bus sec- 

ond team to the elite first team? 
I’ve taken the classes; we aren’t 

good at writing, which leads me di- 


| rectly into the thrust of this article: a 


about why 
the | BLFC 
and Hopkins writers are a perfect fit, 
I think a few samples would be just as 
efficient and certainly more enter- 
taining. First, itismyhonorto present 
the original, the contest’s namesake. 
Cringe and enjoy. 


EDWARD GEORGE 
BULWER-LYTTON, 


PAUL CLIFFORD (1830) 


"It was a dark and stormy night; 
the rain fell in torrents — except at 
occasional intervals, when it was 


checked by a violent gust of wind 
which swept up the streets (for it is 
in London that our scene lies), rat- 
tling along the housetops and 
fiercely agitating the scanty flame 
of the lamps that struggled against 
the darkness.” 

Now, a few others who dared to 
wax awful. 


PATRICIA E. PRESUTTI 
(1986) 


The bone-chilling scream split 
the warm summer night in two, the 
first half being before the sgream 
when it was fairly balmy and calm 
and pleasant for those who hadn’t 
heard the scream atall, but not calm 
or balmy or even very nice for those 
who did hear the scream, discount- 
ing the little period of time during 
the actual scream itself when your 
ears might have been hearing it but 
your brain wasn’t reacting yet to let 
you know. 


LINDA VERNON (1990) 


Dolores breezed along the surface 
of her life like a flat stone forever 
skipping across smooth water, rip- 
pling reality sporadically but oblivi- 
ous to it consistently, until she finally 
lost momentum, sank and due to an 
overdose of fluoride as a child which 
caused her to lie forever on the floor 


of her life as useless as an appendix 
and as lonely as a five-hundred- 
poundbarbell ina steroid-free fitness 
center. 


JANICE ESTEY (1996) 


”Ace, watch your head!” hissed 
Wanda urgently, yet somehow pro- 
vocatively, through red, full, sensu- 
ous lips, but he couldn’t you know, 
since nobody canactually watch more 
than part of his nose or a little cheek 
or lips if he really tries, but he appre- 
ciated her warning. 


Could you do worse? Certainly you 
could. This is Hopkins, and that is 
why I ask you to pull yourself up by 
your bootstraps, dredge up an old 
IFP creation, or write something off 
the cuff (drinking copiously while 
doing this may be profitable choice), 
and submit. Of course, the lucky 
writer will be rewarded. Not only will 
the grand prize winner, along with a 
few runners-up, be published ina fu- 
ture News-Letter, but the individual 
will also receive $10 or a 30-pack of 
his/her favorite piss beer as compen- 
sation. 

Finally, the simple rules: 

The sentence must be comprised 
of entirely original work. 

If you must use profanity, use it 
sparingly. 

The shorter, the better. 
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Please submit your entries by March 14. 


Send as text in an email to news.letter@jhu.edu and include 
your name, phone number and the subject “novel beginnings: 


attn Features.” 


Check out some of the past winning entries online at 
http://www. bulwer-lytton.com/lyttony.htm. Please submit your 


own orignal work. Good Luck! 








Mens spring fashion has blues and linen 


The best stores for JHU men to get the latest colors and styles are stocked for spring. 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


Finally, only a month until 
spring! Only one more month of 
cold blustery weather, snow and 
noses dripping. The blessed season 
of sunshine and flowers is almost 
upon us. Ofcourse, it means a whole 
new line of clothing from every 
single designer and every single 
store. Lucky for us, stores tend to 
come out with their new lines way 
in advance, so the shelves are al- 
ready filled with brand new finds. 
This is a welcome sign for the fe- 
males on campus. 

In addition, I’ve come to notice 
that the male population at Hopkins 
is extremely fashion conscious. I’ve 
met any number of guys who notonly 
love to shop, but they will openly ad- 
mitit. Here’s whata few popularstores 
have to offer those gentlemen in our 
lives. 

Almost every single guy on this 
campus owns something from J. 
Crew. It seems to be a staple on 
campus. This spring, linen is the 
“gotta-have” fabric for men —linen 
pants, linen shirts and linen jack- 
ets. It’s a soft, light fabric that fits 
well with the rising temperatures, 
and is perfect for the light browns 
and grays that are shades for any 
style of chinos. 

For the daring guy out there, they 
are offering a new pattern in pants 
— patchwork. It sounds a little 
crazy, and may even look it when 
you see it, but you have to try them 
on. If paired with a simple shirt, 
they are the pants to wear on that 
next hot date. 

J.Crew is also offering their usual 
button down shirts for guys in new 
cool shades, such as lime and water- 
melon. The plaids and stripes are 
abundantinlightblueand purple and 
the sweaters of the spring call for bold 
stripes as well. Allin all, J.Crewhasa 

- wonderful spring line. 

While linen was the fabric at 
J.Crew, khaki is the fabric at the 
Gap for men this season. Khaki 
pants and khaki jackets area “must- 

have”, and sweaters are overflow- 


ing in light browns to match. There 


are also several new styles in jeans: - 


fade wash, tint wash and scrubbed 

wash. The Gap also has it’s original 
A iigteple shirts — the button down 
Fe io "a is ‘ 
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poplin and twill dress shirts, and 
who could forget the classic Ox- 
fords? Their new gem in the shirt 
department this season is the denim 
worker shirt. Of course, it’s perfect 
when paired with khakis! Overall, 
while the choices this season at the 
Gap aren’t all 
that exciting, 
they are so 
much better 
than last 
season’s 80s 
grunge look, 


For the daring guy out | 
there, they are offering 


PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP://BANANAREPUBLIC.COM 
Upscale fashions from Banana Republic include all hues of azure your heart could desire. Almost every guy 
looks good in everything from navy to baby blue. The color also goes great with khaki for a cool spring look. 


downs with subtle stripes, but of 
course, you can guess the color se- 
lection. New to Banana this season 
are styles of jeans. The whiskered 
jeans seems to be the top pick and 
surprisingly, the colors are relatively 
dark for the spring, with choices 
like dark indigo. 
For those more 
daring guys out 
there (and rich, I 
should add), you 
must get their 
new leather and 
suede jeans. No 


don’t | n 

ee aoe nT Daa ae 
ing i / 7 the talk of the 

pang ve — patchwork. It Bias your 

planning on sounds a little crazy, significant others 


shopping at 
Banana Re- 
publiccanlook 
forward to a 
world of blues. 
For this popu- — 
lar store, it’s 
not a fabric’ 
that represents 
the season, but 
a color. All of 
their classic 
shirts are offered in different lighter 


on. 


shades and in cotton and poplin. 


Bananaalso has their typical button 


ty 


and may even look it 
when you see it, but 
you have to try them 





won't be able to 
keep their hands 
off of you. 

Last but cer- 
tainly not least, 
we have a store 
that makes every 
single one of its 
male customers 
look like a walk- 
ing billboard: 
Abercrombie and 
Fitch. With the clothes they have to 
offer, though, do we really mind? 
The abundance of shirts and pants 


is 


on campus tell me no. This season, 
their jeans are featured in three main 
styles: classic, destroyed and 
blasted. The destroyed style looks 
“dirty” and the blasted style looks 
faded. As usual, Abercrombie has a 
newline of shirt dedicated to soccer 
and tennis. Bright tennis polos come 
in red, orange, and blue and are 
offered either plain or striped. Soc- 
cer jerseys also seem to be a big 
seller this season, offered in black 
or bright green, witha separate style 
for each position. And what is 
Abercrombie’s spring line without 
tropical shirts? Bright Hawaiian 
shirts are around every corner, 
along with plaids in spring colors 
such as bright green and “electric” 
blue. 

What would spring semester be 
without seeing Abercrombie on cute 
guys when you walk to class? It cer- 
tainly wouldn’tbe Hopkins, that’s for 
sure. These casual, yet sophisticated 
trends are easy for even the lowest 
maintenance guy. 

So there you have it — the staples 
of Hopkins male fashion society, 
ready for the influx of spring shop- 
pers. They are ready to please, as long 
as you please them with your credit 
card. Let loose and let your money 
run wild. 


“te 





And what a line it was 


Tales of two girls’ tangle with Ticketmaster 


BY MICHELLE FIKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


It was Lana who had the fantastic 
idea of getting tickets to the Billy Joel 
and Elton John Face Off concert this 
coming January. Not only that, but 
she even went so far as to suggest that 
weask the employees at Ticketmaster 
how long of a wait the line would be. 
“Oh! Last time, people started lining 
up around midnight the day before 
the tickets went on sale-we could only 
sell two tickets!” the cashier stated 
over-enthusiastically. 

This sent my friend Lana into a 


| fervor. She exclaimed that we just 


had to be in the front of the line, we 
simply had to. She devised a plan 
that seemed perfect to my then 
sleep-deprived mind. Why of. 
course, getting to the Ticketmaster 
location at 5 in the morning was a 
reasonable, even laudable, move! 
The minute fact that it would be two 
girls, plus the dark, plus an “unsa- 
vory” neighborhood seemed to es- 
cape us. After all, it was very easy to 
get distracted when dreaming of the 
wonderful melodies that would 
surely emanate from the combina- 
tion of Elton and Billy. 

Well, we agreed to rendezvous at 
4:45 a.m. the next morning so that 
Lana’s dream of seeing Billy Joel per- 
form “at least once before he died” 
could be realized. Several of our 
friends graciously agreed to get up 
extra early, at 8 a.m. on a Saturday 
morning to bring us coffee so that we 
would be warm and wide awake to do 
ahappy dance once we got the tickets. 
for everyone. I was just excited at the 
prospect of going to D.C. with my 
friends over Intersession. 

Somewhere in the middle of my 
two hours of sleep that night, I 
awoke to the sudden realization 
that, “Hey, it would be two girls, 
plus the dark, plus an ‘unsavory’ 
neighborhood!” It was then that my 
brain started working. Too bad that 


Iwas too tired to formulate a plan to | 


keep Lana and myself safe to brave 
the crime-infested streets of Balti- 
more. 

After alengthy consultation with 
a member of the Hopkins security 
task force via ext. 6-8700, during 
which he informed me that there 
was no line at that time to get tick- 
ets, I finally got Lana to agree that 


going at 6:30 a.m. would not terri- 
bly hurt our chances of getting tick- 
ets to the concert. We scurried offat 
6:20 a.m. 

The fun: began when we stepped 
out of the JHU van and into a nonex- 
istent crowd. We shimmied and shiv- 
ered our way to the front door of the 
Ticketmaster booth. Oh, another four 
hours of waiting! But we were first in 
line. 

Wejabbered away for a while un- 
til our mouths were too numb to 
move. Then Lana’s nose began tolook 
akin to that of the most famous of 
Santa’s reindeer, so we quickly moved 
in the direction of a 24-hour store. 
We browsed for several minutes until 
panic overtookus, and werushed out, 
afraid that other people would con- 
gregate (and steal our first place in 
the line) in our absence. Imagine our 
relief when we discovered we were 
still the only ones in line for this con- 
cert. 

As time cruelly crept by, we real- 
ized that we could notafford to shiver 
outside a minute longer. Lana res- 
cued us by devising yet another plan. 
Seeing as how none of our reinforce- 
ments came through, one of us had to 
run back to retrieve means of warmth. 
Iappointed myselfcommander of this 
most pleasant task. I layered myself 
silly with sweaters, socks, gloves, a 
hat and a serious winter jacket. I 
rushed back to Lana, my arms over- 
flowing with even more assorted 
sweaters, scarves and mittens. She 
greeted me with a smile the size of 
Nebraska and dove into my offer- 
ings. 

The time was now 8:20 a.m. A full 
two hours into our adventure, with 
two more to go (yikes). By this time, 
Lanaand looked strangely like those 
senior citizens you see sitting on side- 
walks, people-watching and eating 
seeds, Somehow you just feel sorry 
for them. 

She fantasized about the concert; I 
did jumping jacks in place to keep 
warm. We passed time. Youcan prob- 
ably tell by now how our story ended. 

There was no line, we were the 
only two poor souls withering away, 
trying to get tickets to hear the 
voices of our parents’ generation, 
We waited, we suffered and we got 
our tickets. Better yet, we now have 
a cool story to write on our signs at _ 
the concert. 
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hen was the last 
time you went on 
a date? I’m not 
talking about tak- 
ing your girlfriend 
out to dinner, or going clubbing with 
a friend. I’m talking about taking 
someone out whom you don’t know 
too well, but want to know better, to 
dinner or a movie. Most likely, it’s 
been a long time since you went ona 
real date. Want to know why? 

You may notbelieve this, but there 
was a time when people in college 
went on dates — all the time. Dating 
has been replaced with the phenom- 
enonofhooking up. The term ”hook- 
ing up” itself is incredibly obscure 
and vague. Everybody has a different 
definition anti basically it can mean 
everything from kissing someone 
during a frat party to having sex. And 
there’s a reason for this ambiguity. In 
this age of pro- 
miscuity and 
Sree ea U hia il 
adventurism, it 
has been neces- 
sary to develop a 
term that encom- 
passes the full 
range of sexual 
activities without 
having to be as 
‘specific as pos- 
sible. 

Nowadays, in- 
stead of dating, 
college students 





In this age of 
promiscuity and 
sexual adventurism, it 
has been necessary to 
develop a term that 
encompasses the full 


ties, and decide they'd like to keep 
hooking up and maybe spend some 
sober time together. After they’ve 
opted to pursue a relationship, then 
they might choose to go out together 
to do something, but this rarely hap- 


STEPHANIESU! 
PERPENDICULAR 
UNIVERSE 


pens between two people who are not 
that well-acquainted andactuallyina 
relationship. 

There are many reasons for this 
phenomenon. Alcohol, laziness and 
boredom are only a few of the factors 
contributing to it. The fact that many 
people’s main 
socialactivity on 
weekends con- 
sists of going out 
to frat parties 
and guzzling 
Beast plays a 
huge part. It’s 
true that college 
students are too 
busy and occu- 
pied to be dat- 
ing, which is in- 
e trend it belly 
time-consum- 
ing. It’s much 


hook up. Rather TdaNQE of Sexual easier to hookup 
than the conven- od : with someone at 
tional practiceof ACTIVITIES without apartyinstead of 
a guy asking a girl physically going 
_out, taking her having to be as out somewhere 
out to dinner ora and making 


“movie a couple 
_times until they 


specific as possible. 


small-talk for a 
couple hours. 





jdecide they’dlike 
to pursue a rela- 
tionship, people hook up a couple 
times, customarily drunk at frat par- 
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Also, its possible 
to hook up with 
many people in a short amount of 
time, whereas it would be difficult 
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Dating ritual near extinction U. Penn museum hosts festivities 
honoring the cultures of Africa 


and costly to go out on several dates 
during the course of one week. 

One of the greatest reasons for this 
trend of hooking up though, is that 
weliveinan era of commitment-pho- 
bia. When your parents went to col- 
lege, they probably knewatleasta few 


married couples. However, in this | 
age of awareness about the high di- 


vorce rate, usually resulting from early 
marriage, people are wary of getting 
married too soon. Therefore, it does 


not make much sense to spend your | 


time and money on someone if noth- 
ing serious is going to come out of it. 


priorities higher than dating. If 


you're not at a place where you are | 


thinking about marriage, dating is 
probably not high on your list ei- 
ther. This commitment-phobia ap- 
plies to both genders. Although 
stereotypically, it is the males who 
shy away from relationships, both 
males and females in college today 
enjoy the freedom of being single. 
As was pointed out to me, it is easier 
and more fun (not to mention less 
time-consuming) to hook up with 
many people than to commit all of 
yourself to just one. 

I feel the need to clarify that I am 
not criticizing these practices that I’ve 
described. Iam merely pointing out 
the interesting development ofhook- 
ing up almost replacing dating com- 
pletely. Frat parties have become 
some sort of odd mating ritual where 
males and females! pursue each 
other, be it for a night, or longer. In 
a world where so much depends on 
appearance, and sex is prevalent, it 
makes sense that relationships 
would blossom based on these as- 
pects. 

After all, we live in a fast-paced 
world where everything changes ina 
matter of minutes, so why would re- 
lationships, physical and emotional, 
be any different? So, party on and let 
the mating ritual continue. 


Forever 21 fashions cheap, sexy 


“58 
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” BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


... No ladies, I am not talking about 
staying at the alcoholically liberating 
age for all of time, though that would 
be quite interesting. I’m talking about 
how you look before you get there, 
while you're there and after you've 
matured beyond the year of getting 
trashed legally (hypothetically of 
course.) You need to present an aura 
of class, of true fashion awareness, 
while accentuating all of your curves 
and at a minimal price. Sound like 
your calling? Then you need to get 
your accessorized little booty to For- 
ever 21, the store of all stores in The 
Gallery Mallat the Inner Harbor. You 
most definitely will not come home 
empty-handed. 
Despite the prevalence of brand 
» mames suchas J. Crew, Abercrombie, 
Kenneth Cole, Armani Exchange and 
- Polo (just to name a few) on this very 
_richand posh campus, there are those 
ofus who can’texactly afford to spend 
a thousand dollars on a new outfit 
# every time we go to a party, and in all 
#actuality, who would want to? 
-- Weare constantly presented with 
the dilemma of having to look nice 
-and dress appropriately for an 
" evening that will inevitably cause us 
to leave with a trail of dirt and the 
' unmistakable odor of alcohol ema- 
' nating from our clothes. Danceclubs, 
_ bars and frat parties seem to symbol- 
_ ize this reality. 
' | haven’t met one person that 
| hasn’t gotten beer spilled on them at 
a frat party, or had the utter filth of 
the frat floor somehowattach itself to 
the bottom of their pants. Most of the 
time, you can somehow wash all of 


_ spent over $200 on an outfit, would 
; you really want to risk it? And most 
- clothes that cost that much are dry 
' clean only and to be honest, those 
_ clothes are really just a big pain in the 
_ ass. What we really need is clothes that 
' are perfect for the night life scene but 
_ don’t reflect the budget oft. 
' Forever 21 is a savior in the realm 
_ of fashion. Walking into the store at 
* The Gallery, you get almost a rain- 
- bow ambiance. All of the clothes are 
_ grouped according to color, and the 
store has every possible style you 
- could want in any color. When find- 
- ing the prices on some of the various 
\ items, youmost certainly have to doa 
' double check — a nice slinky club- 
| bing top, for only $12? The kind of 
| black pants you’ve been wanting for 
: months, for only $15? A dress that 
_ would be perfect for the upcoming 
- formal, for only $30? 
_ Aquick perusal of the entire store 
i v you that, yes, your prayers 
een answered, time and time 





- these out of your clothes, butifyou’ve é 


What’s more, Forever 21 has 
shirts, pants, skirts, dresses — you 
name it — that can’t be found any- 
whereelse. If you’re looking for some- 
thing that will get you noticed with- 
out having to worry about someone 
else showing up in the same thing, 
this is the place to go. Styles to satisfy 
even the wackiest tastes can be found, 
anditsureas hell beats spending $300 
for a one-of-a-kind shirt from Guess. 
The clothes look classy, but if you’re 
going for that whole slutty look, you 
can probably find it there too. Not 
that the clothes can only been worn 
out to special occasions — they can 
spice up any wardrobe of clothes to 
wear. around campus. There have 
been rumors that clothes from the 
storearen’t exactly of the highest qual- 
ity, but I can attest that out of the 
numerous shirts and skirts that Ihave 
bought from the store, not one of 
them has fallen apart, and they actu- 
ally remain in the “favorites” section 
of my wardrobe. At least this way, 


Feb. 28, 2002, 6:48 a.m.” 
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you won’t feel quite so bad when beer 
gets spilled all over your shirt, or you 
get dirt mixed with God knows what 
else on the cuffs of your pants. It’s not 
as ifyou had to geta second mortgage 
in order to pay for them, and if you 
can wash that undeniable frat/bar/ 
dance club smell out of them, thenit’s 
even a more remarkable deal. 

You can’t beat Forever 21. It has 
almosta magnetic pull to it. Once you 
see the store, you just have to go in 
and once you're in, you just have to 
buy something. Well, usually more 
than one something. Okay, usually 
many somethings. 

And just when you think that try- 
ing your new clothes on and wearing 
them out is the best feeling ever, the 
rush that comes over you when you 
balance your checkbookand find out 
that it’s still positive is even better. If 
you haven’t been there yet, I urge 
you, go nowand relish in a shopper’s 
paradise. Hurry — your new outfit 
for tonight awaits you. 


et 
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“Date/time subject to change, for updates, 
visit sm3b.gsfc.nasa.gov 
For info on ACS, visit acs.phajhu. 





BY ANDREA MILLER 
DalILy PENNSYLVANIAN 
(U. PENNSYLVANIA) 


(U-WIRE) PHILADELPHIA — 
The rhythm was contagious at the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology 
Saturday afternoon as hundreds of 
people gathered to join in the festivi- 
ties of the 13th annual Celebration of 


| African Cultures. 
Additionally, college students have | 





| 





The event is one of many being 
heldin Philadelphia in honor of Black 
History Month. 

The day was packed with activi- 
ties, workshops and performances in 


| salute to African cultures, with spe- 
| cialemphasis on the performing arts. 


Music, dance and storytelling were 
only some of the talents displayed in 
the course of the afternoon. 

Tours of the museum’s African 


| and Egyptian galleries and demon- 


strations of African crafts, such as 
textile weaving, and games like 
mancala, were also available to visi- 
tors. 

Museum spokeswoman Pam 
Kosty explained that the culture fes- 
tival is “designed to bring in the com- 
munity for sharing of cultures and 
ideas.” It draws on the resources of 
the museum’s African Gallery andthe 
“rich variety of really high quality of 
African American performance 
groups in the community.” 

One of the highlights of the after- 
noon was a performance by the jun- 


| ior company of the African Ameri- 
| can Stilt Ballet, led by executive 


director Malika Malik. A special thrill 
for the younger members of the audi- 
ence, the presentation demonstrated 
the African tradition of dancing on 
stilts, some as high as five feet. 
Wearing culturally inspired cos- 
tumes and masks, the towering danc- 
ers performed several numbers en- 
hanced by song and percussion. One 
dance, supplemented by narration 


and interactive song, illustrated the - 


African folktale of king lion, who 
learns how the small are mighty when 
_ freed from bondage byasmall mouse. 
Many museum visitors also seized 

the opportunity to take a guided tour 
of the African gallery, one of the fore- 
most collections of its kind nation- 


wide. 

According to museum volunteer 
and guide Badara Ndaw, the gallery 
“is a very important collection of 
items from everywhere in Africa,” 
housing more than 300 objects in- 
cluding ceremonial masks, musical 
instruments and a variety of other 
items used in everyday life. 

“What you see in the African mu- 
seum is not dead — African culture is 
alive,” said Ndaw, a native of Senegal. 
“The same masks we use in the exhi- 
bitions are the same masks we use for 
our daily rituals and our ceremonies... 
but here we put it behind the glass 
and don’t touch, but it’s functional 
— African art is functional.” 

This notion of living culture was 
demonstrated particularly well by in- 
strument craftsman Adimu- 
Kuumba. A Philadelphia native who 
has been crafting traditional African 
instruments for over thirty years, 
Kuumba displayed many ofhis hand- 
made instruments, detailing the ma- 
terials used in their construction and 
demonstrating the method used to 
play them. 

After the presentation, audience 
members were invited to havea closer 
look at the instruments and give them 
a try. 

Viewers impressed by Kuumba’s 
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craft had the opportunity to see it put 
into action in performances by the 
Women’s Sekere Ensemble. The 
Philadelphia-based trio of percus- 
sionists specializes in playing the 
sekere, a traditional Nigerian instru- 
ment crafted from a hollow gourd 
enveloped byan intricate net ofbeads. 
The group has performed at the 
museum’s annual festival for several 
years. 

Dances by the Kulu Mele African 
American Dance Ensemble brought 
the festivities to a thunderous con- 
clusion in the day’s finale. 

Overall, the festival was a success, 
delighting visitors of all ages with its 
enriching and informative presenta- 
tions. 

“T’ve been coming to this festival 
since I wasalittle girl,” said Taheerah, 
a performer with Images of the Moth- 
erland, a group who has taken part in 
the festival in years past. “I’ve always 
learned something new every time 
I’ve come here.” 

Pat Jordan, artistic director of a 
children’s performing arts program 
at the Temple Baptist Church in 
Chester, was at the festival with a 
group of her students. 

“The kids loved it,” she said, not- 
ing that they were especially im- 
pressed by the stilt dancing. 
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BY MAHA JAFRI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


If you are interested in creating 
your own Web page, you might be at 
a loss for where to start. But there are 
many resources righthere on campus 
that can aid the beginning Web de- 
signer. 

The Digital Media Center (DMC) 
in the Mattin Center Office Building 
is a good place to start. Joan Freed- 
man, the Digital Media Center direc- 
tor, said, “If you’re interested in Web 
design, come to the DMC. We’ve got 
lots of great resources and experi- 
enced students. Check our Web site 
for workshops and see what staff 
members will be most helpful for you 
and when they’reworking. We’vealso 
got lots of books in our library about 
Web design. Beginners might want to 
use programs like Word [save it as an 
HTML file], mid-range users can try 
DreamWeaver, and for higher-end- 
work, I’drecommend something like 
Flash or ColdFusion Studio.” 

The library at the DMC includes 
manuals for Web design programs as 
well as books on style and technique 
to make your site more effective. 

So what are the components of an 
effective Web page? Sophomore Nat 
Duca, an student employee at the 
DMC said, “For me, there are two 
elements: graphics and content. I per- 
sonally think content is more impor- 
tant. You can havea pretty Web page 

that doesn’t have anything to say, but 
what’s the point? The graphics part 
can help improve your message. It’s 
like writing an essay or a book — 
everyone can do it, but only some 
people’can do it well. There’s an ele- 





ment of style, but it’s really about 
being a good writer. It’s what you 
have to say [that’s important].” 

For many Web designers, site de- 
sign goes beyond functionality to a 
higher technical and aesthetic level. 
Charles Chaney, a graduate student 
said, “It’s really an art form, actually. 
For those people who really get into 
it, it’s very enjoyable. There’s all dif- 
ferent things — color schemes, how 
you open windows. It’s very artistic.” 

The best advice I got on Web de- 
sign, however, came from senior 
Adriane Russo. She had plenty to say 
on howto get started and the best way 
to go about designinga Website. Now 
an independent Website designer and 
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developer, she said, “I got 
into it because of the 
Internet class here. It’s re- 
ally a great foundation 
class that covers a little 
bit of everything.” 

Russo added, “If 
you're a beginner, access 
your jhunix account 
through Telnet and you 
can start your own Web 
page from there. You just 
need to know some basic 
HTML tags. If you’re in- 
terested in the graphics 
aspect, learn Adobe 
Photoshop or Adobe 
ImageReady, both of 
which are at the Digital 
Media Center. But I 
strongly suggest that be- 
fore you try to do more 
advanced graphics, you 
should be proficient in 
HTML. I would suggest 
having someone else who 
knows teach you.” 

It can bea great com- 
bination of science and 
art. Design can require very techni- 
cally-advanced skills, but you also 
need the visual appeal. There’s no 
point in having a beautiful Web site 
that doesn’t work ora very technical 
Website that no one wants tolookat. 
Youcan’thave one without the other. 

If you want more information on 
Web site design, try the Digital Me- 
dia Center Web site at http:// 
digitalmedia.jhu.edu, or flip through 
some books on basic HTMLand Web 
site technique. Justremember the ba- 
sics — a good balance between form 
and function, technical skill and an 
engaging aesthetic presentation. 
Pretty soon, you'll have your own 
site up and running. 





ee 
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Duca already has some of his own expertly-designed Web pages. 


hh, Spring is in the air. 
Students all around 
Hopkins are doing typi 
cal Hopkins things — 
playing Frisbee, work- 
ing out at the new A.C., reuniting 
with friends, drinking heavily — 


| confident that the upcoming semes- 





ter will bring both good times and 
hard work. Little did I know that 
my first few weeks of the new se- 


| mester would be spent on the can 


with a few thousand unwanted visi- 
tors living inside of me. 

That’s right, Pll admit it. Some- 
time while I was in Ecuador, whether 
from swimming in freshwater lakes 
in the jungle or from drinks with ice 
cubes in them, I accidentally picked 


| up some parasites. I first started to 


notice something was wrong when I 


| got back to Hopkins in January. Be- 








fore I had gone to Ecuador, I usually 
had abouttwo mealsa day and prided 
myself in going to the bathroom very 
sparingly . By the time I got back to 


| Hopkins this spring, I found it neces- 


sary to put reading material in the 
bathroom because of the increased 
frequency of bathroom usage. 

At first, this reading material was 


just old copies of The New Yorker, 


Entertainment Weekly and Maxim. 
As the problem got worse, though, it 
soon became necessary to keep siz- 


As the problem got 
worse, though, it soon 


| became necessary to 


keep sizable novels 
within arms reach of 
the shitter. When 


' volumes of Proust and 


Nabakov began to 
compete in number 
with toilet-paper rolls, | 
realized that perhaps | 
had a little problem... 





able novels within arms reach of the 
shitter. When volumes of Proust and 
Nabakov began to compete in num- 
ber with toilet-paper rolls, I realized 
that perhaps I had alittle problem, or 
many little worm-shaped problems, 
as the case may be. 

Over the course ofa few days, my 
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appetite started to increase. I didn’t 
notice this increase until I realized 
that all my money was disappearing 
into the coffers of Crazy Marios and 
Orient Express. When my credit 
card statement arrived, I saw that 
on top of the meals I was making for 
myselfat home, I had been ordering 
food like a bulimic supermodel. In 
total, I was eating seven meals — 
seven full meals — a day. When I 


MARTIN. ARS 
FEAR AND 
LOATHING AT 
HOPKINS 


noticed my increased food intake, I 
decided to get over to a friend’s 
bathroom scale and see how much 
weight I had put on. Rather than 
gaining weight, however, I had lost 
five pounds. The situation came to 
a head when I ran into a pregnant 
lady at Silk Road, who told her 
friend that she had ordered so much 
because she was “eating for two.” I 
yelled back at 


eee camo 





Freeing your silicon soul The 10,000 illegal aliens in 
The Mattin Center can offer you the magic of Web page design Iiyty abdomen: One mans tale 


understanding. They soon came to 
the same conclusion — that [hada 
parasite problem and should start 
some antibiotics as soonas possible. 
Though I tremendously enjoyed the 
meat and whiskey diet, it was how 
time to give modern medicine a 
chance. When I asked the doctor i! 
there was anything I should know 
about the medicine I had just swal- 
lowed, he said that 1) I had to take 
them for 10 days, no stopping, and 
2) that I wasn’t allowed to drink any 
alcohol while on the pills. 

Myworld was shaftered. To some- 
body who considers Southern Com- 
fort a sixth food group, this “no alco- 
hol” thing just wasn’t going to cut it. 
Many times, doctor’s are just over- 
cautious, setting down rules just be- 
cause it’s inadvisable rather than im- 
possible to do something. 

So, I called up my father, who is a 
doctor, to ask him if really couldn’t 
drink while taking the medicine. He 
told me that there were two basic side 
effects to drinking while on the medi- 
cine: seizures with vomiting and sei- 
zures without vomiting. 

I then asked him if even a little, 
tiny glass of wine could do that. He 
said that once, he had a patient who 
tried a sip of wine while on the medi- 





her: “Yeah, well, 
try eating for 
10,000, see how 
THAT feels!” 

With the final 
acceptance that I 
perhaps had a 
problem, I called 
my folks. In what 
I deemed over- 
cautiousness, 
they suggested 
that I get over to 
Health and 
Wellness as soon 
as possible. Being 
both stubborn 
and lazy, I 
thought [ could 
outsmart these 
brainless perpe- 
trators that now 
lived-in my gut 
without the help 
of modern medi- 
cine. Ithought my method was simple 
and foolproof — namely “The Meat 
and Whiskey diet.” 

Notsurprisingly, after a couple of 
days, the situation had gotten far, far 
worse. Instead of curing the prob- 
lem, my “simple and foolproof solu- 
tion” had turned my worms into al- 
coholics. They demanded, atall hours 
of the day, that I stop whatever I was 
doing and head to CVP for moreham- 
burgers and shots of Jack Daniels. 
OK, so maybe I did this before I had 
the parasites. 

The point is, the problem was 
out of control and I had to act fast. 
I madea lunch time appointment at 
Health and Wellness. Though many 
students complain about the on- 
campus medical services, the doc- 
tors there couldn’t have been more 
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Keep novels handy while pinching a parasitic loaf. 


cine. This patient said that he didn’t 
die, but he wished at the time that he 
had. 

With this heartwarming news, I 
braced myself for 10 whole days with- 
out alcohol — perhaps my longest 
dry period since I was in eighth grade. 

I’m proud to announce that for 
the past several days, I’ve been feeling 
better. Not that I didn’tlike the illegal 
aliens living in my lower intestine: In 
the end, I started to regard the worms 
as my little pals who just didn’t get the 
hint to leave. Though I’m trustful of 
modern medicine, I sure hope that this 
round of antibiotics doesn’t just kill off 
the weak worms, leaving the fiercer 
tiber-worms to repopulate my body. 

If that happened, I guess I’d just 
laksjd;ihoslInm.skdj GAH! THEY RE 
TAKING OVER MY BRAIN! 
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A number of tickets 

have been reserved for 
JHU students. Tickets 

will be available for 
students on a first-come 
first-served basis, as 
Monday through Friday, 
from 9 a.m.—4 p.m, at 

the Office of Special j 
Events, 105 Shriver Hall. 
itis recommended that 
tickets be acquired = 
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Dude looks like a lady... 


—A photo essay by Mike Fischer. 





It’s a man, baby! 





Staff photographer Mike Fischer got down and dirty 
with crossdressing “showgirls” in Thailand. Not bad for 





Make this recipe for pure pleasure 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


I’m here to tell all Hopkins stu- 
dents that no matter what post- 
modern feminists may say, I’m a 
firm believer that one of the best 
ways to win people’s hearts is 
through their stomachs. And that’s 
not to say I’ve got some perverse 
desire to spend a lot of my after- 
college years cooking for a husband 
-and five kids. There’s no way in hell 
Ill spend any involuntary time in 
the kitchen making pot roast or 
Uncle Ben’s. When I cook, it’s out 
of a pure desire to enjoy the relax- 
ation and creative release that culi- 
nary adventures provide. 

One of the finest, most delicious 
and incredibly tasty treats I’ve man- 
aged to put together, is, as you can 
see from the subsequent recipe, 
chocolate mousse. If you can per- 
fect this yammy French dessert, 
your friends will adore you. Just be 
sure to remind your best friend Katy 
or your boyfriend John, that de- 
spite your confectionary expertise, 
your awesome creations are in- 
spired events that occur ona “when- 
you-feel-like-it” basis. 


BITTERSWEET 
CHOCOLATE MOUSSE 


Start this recipe six hours to one 

day ahead. 

1/2 cup whole milk 

2 large egg yolks 

4 tablespoons sugar 

6 ounces bittersweet (not unsweet- 
ened) or semisweet chocolate, finely 
chopped 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

4 large egg whites 

Pinch of salt 

Whipped cream 

Chocolate shavings (optional) 


Whisk milk, egg yolks and 2 table- 
spoons sugar in heavy small suacepan 
toblend. Place over medium-lowheat 
and stir until mixture thickens enough 
to coat spoon, about 7 minutes (do 
not boil) 4 

Remove from heat. Immediately 
add chocolate and whisk until 
smooth. Whisk in vanilla. Transfer to 
medium bow]; cool to lukewarm, stir- 
ring occasionally, for about 10 min- 
utes. Beat egg whites and salt in large 
bowl until soft peaks form. Gradually 
add remaining 2 tablespoons sugar, 


beating until stiff but not dry. Fold 
whites into cooled chocolate mixture. 
in three additions. Divide mousse 
among 6 goblets or transfer to serv- 
ing bowl. Refrigerate until cold and 
set, at least 6 hours. (Can be made 1 
day ahead. Cover and refrigerate.) 

Top mousse with whipped cream 
and chocolate shavings, if desired. 

Makes 6 servings. 

This recipe came from the avid 
cook’s nouveau recipe bibe, Bon 
Appétit Magazine. I suggest serving 
this dessert with good coffee, orifyou 
wish, coffee liquour. There are a few 
things I must mention, because it’s 
almost a definite that most of you 
would screw it up otherwise. First, be 
sure that you continuously stir the 
egg, sugar and milk mixture whileitis 
over the heat, otherwise the eggs will 
get too hot. And we don’t want any 
chunks of cooked egg yolk in your 
mousse, now do we? On that note, 
also make sure that the heat isn’t too 
high. In addition, when you're beat- 
ing the egg whites don’t get impa- 
tient. Like most beating, it takes a 
little bit of time and skill to make sure 
everything comes outright. Seriously, 
wait for stiff peaks to form. Oh, and 
fold very gently. 





Just what’s with the Internet? 


| ‘Mm pretty sure that I’ve men- 
| tioned this in the column be 
fore, but there are things about 
the Internet that really bother 
me. That sound familiar to any- 
one? Well, even ifI have mentioned it 
before, it’s been a while, so I'll rest 
| easy in the thought that probably no 
one remembers the brief mention that 
I afforded the thought in these pages 
some years ago, and just go ahead 
with my column. I will alsé hope that 
the rathér tangled syntax of that last 
sentence will make some sort of sense 
to my readers. 

But] digress. What I really want to 
do this week is some wondering in 
printabout information overload. Of 
course, books have been written on 
the subject, and the fact that the 
Internet ‘allows for easy, rapid and 
(more or less) universal access to an 
unprecedented, vast amount of in- 
formation is hardly news, but none- 
theless, it’s been onmy mind recently, 
so I’m going to have my say. After all, 
it’s my column. 

A friend and fellow News-Letter 
editor recently brought to my atten- 
tion VirtualStapler.com (http:// 
www.virtualstapler.com), a site de- 
voted to, well, virtual staplers. In fact, 
it bills itself as a “Revolutionary 
Online Stapler Simulation.” What is 
avirtual stapler, you might ask? Well, 
the best answer is actually to visit the 
site, but such as it may be explained 
in print, a virtual stapler is a picture 
ofastapler, the “arm” of which, when 
one rolls the cursor over it, depresses, 
and when one clicks, the stapler 
staples. What’s more, there are three 
models of staples to choose from. But 
| that’s not all! There’s more to the site 
than that. There are also pictures of 
staplers sent in by frequenters of the 
site, as well as a FAQ and page of 
letters. 

Now, this in and of itself does not 
necessarily constitute a sure portent 
of the decline of Western civilization, 
but nonetheless, I think it’s a little 
unnerving. What’s more unnerving 
is that people take the time to write in 
to the site complaining that the sound 
effects (yes, Virginia, there are sound 
effects) sound as if the staplers are 
empty (the reply: they aren’t, but the 
‘effects were recorded while the sta- 
plers were on a “resonant” strface, 
and thus sounded hollow) and that 
there should be a way to. virtually 
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reload the virtual staplers, as well as a 
way to incorporate virtual paper. 
What's still more disturbing is that 
people have to take the time to send 
their staplers (or simply pictures 
thereof... to be honest, I couldn't 
quite make out which from the site) 
in to these people. What’s possibly 
the most disturbing thing is that I 
spent so much damn time clicking on 








PLACEBO EFFECT 


the staplers, virtually stapling away, 
and was in fact tolerably amused byit. 
What the hell is going on here? 

On the other hand, there was an- 
other letter on the site from a gentle- 
man representing Hua Han Indus- 
tries, Ltd., who was inquiring as to 
how he could purchase a particular 
type of “stapler body” which Hua Han 
could use in its booklet-making facil- 
ity. Given that the site is obviously, if 
bewilderingly devoted to virtual sta- 
plers, it seems that if there’s a decline 
of civilization going on here, it’s at 
least multi-cultural. On the other 
hand, it’s entirely possible that we 
Americans are just drowning in so 
much free time and resources that the 
rest of the world cannot comprehend 
how any one of us could devote so 
much time toa Web site about virtual 
staplers instead of spending those re- 
sources on, say, the struggle for sur- 
vival. 

I suppose what I’m trying to illus- 
trate in this all-too-comprehensive 
account of a site devoted to virtual 
office supplies is that perhaps the lim- 
itless potential for information stor- 
age and access presented by the 


Internet is not necessarily a good 
thing. We seem to be entering an age 
of infinite preservation, in which any 
passing thought, any slight or bizarre 
manifestation of talent (or lack 
thereof) can be recorded for public 
access and eternal preservation — or 
at least for as long as someone pays 
the upkeep fee or the hosting com- 
pany stays afloat. Take just a second 
to compare this to situations of the 
past. Only four of an estimate 20 gos- 
pels survived. We no longer have 
Aristotle’s treatise on comedy. Of 
Sophocles’s 130 plays, we have seven 
today. But “All Your Base,” “Virtual 
Stapler,” “Hot or Not” and your 
friend’s cousin Billy Snedman’s po- 
etry about dead swans as a metaphor 
for how he feels as an alienated ado- 
lescent will be preserved for the ages, 
Not to be a cultural elitist or any- 
thing, but I do feel some sort of urge 
to ask myself (and, by virtue of your 
reading this column, to ask you) if 
this is really a good thing. Not that 
there’s really muchtobe done... we'd 
hardly trust some sort of government 
board to pickand choose what should 
be preserved. We'd end up with a 
literature comprised entirely of civil 
defense manuals and government 
cheese. 

What makes the problem that 
much more difficult to deal with is 
that itis impossible to sort throughall 
this information. There are countless 
sites out there, and what’s more, the 
number grows constantly. There’s a 
glut of available information, and the 
vast majority seems to be more or less 
inane filler. Not that there’s anything 
intrinsically wrong with inanity... 
after all, filler, like anything else hasa 
place, and we can all use some time to 
shut down our brains, but it seems 
that there’s a dangerous potential for 
anything of any worth and intellectual 
challengeto belostinthesea of dubious 
effluvium of the new popular output. 

The only way to sort it all out is to 
rely on the taste, education and criti- 
cal ability of the masses. 

Damn. 

We're screwed. 

We have seen the future, and it is 
vapid. 





to post feedback at http:// 
www. jhunewsletter.com 





"Defending Democracy, Defeating Terronsm’ | 


The Foundation for the Defense of Democracies i seckine qualtied 
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‘Delending Dettoctey, Defeating Terrorism’. 
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Thornton, Ber 


BY ROBIN MOHAPATRA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Lawrence Musgrove (Sean 
Combs) sits in his jail cell a few hours 
before he is to be executed. His last 
meal, like him, has withered over the 
years. The cherry atop the sundae has 
burrowed under the melted swirls of 
chocolateice cream. The fried chicken 
is no longer sizzling but looks colder 
and older than it ever was. Earlier that 
day when Musgrove spoke to his son 
Tyrell, his eyes did the talking: “ma 
bad man,” he told Tyrell. “You're the 
best of me.” 

Swiss director Marc Forster’s 
sophomore effort is a balanced pic- 
ture, as soft and patient as it is poi- 
gnant and striking. Like Clint 
Eastwood’s, Foster’s main tool in di- 
rection ishisincredible use ofrhythm. 
He creates dramatic syncopations 
that accent the narrative as the story 
flows calmly, patiently and effort- 
lessly. 

Monster’s Ball tells the story of 
Hank Grotowski (Billy Bob Thorton) 
and Leticia Musgrove (Halle Berry). 
Hank is a an officer for the United 
States Department of Corrections, a 
job he inherited from his father (Pe- 
ter Boyle) and a job Hank’s son 
(Heath Ledger) inherited from him. 
Allthree generations live in the same 
house where abuse, hatred and sad- 
ness form the foundation. Leticia 
Musgrove is the wife of Lawrence 
Musgrove, the man Hank and 


Sonny are to execute by means of 


the electric chair. There is no love 
between Lawrence and Leticia any- 
more. Lawrence is waiting to die, 
and Leticia is tired of waiting for 
him to die. Only their son, Tyrell, 
feels an attachment, one he doesn’t 
truly understand either. Innocently, 
Tyrell asks his father “I’m not going 
to be able to see you again?” 





push Ball 
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Monster’s Ball stars Billy Bob Thornton and Halle Berry. 


To reveal anymore would be to 
cheat the characters, the story and its 
honesty. Their hearts break onscreen 
too realistically to simply exploit our 
emotions. As the story progresses, a 
spiral of depression engulfs both 
Hank and Leticia causing their paths 
to cross. Leticia works late at night at 
the diner where Hank goes to every 
single night and orders his black cof- 
feeandhis bowl ofchocolate icecream 
that he eats with a plastic spoon. As 
she serves him, Leticia spills the cof- 
fee, jams the register and gives Hank 
ametal rather than plastic spoon. Her 
mistakes and clumsiness parallels her 
life: a mess where nothing is going 
right. After a few nights, Hank offers 
Leticia rides home out of kindness 
and out of the need for company. The 
more time they spend together, the 
more they enjoy hearing each other’s 
voices — voices that are not splinter- 
ing.and abrasive. 

Their relationship begins asa mat- 
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Halle Berry and Billy Bob Thornton as Leticia and Hank. 
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ter of coincidence, becomes one of | 
functionality and evolves into one 
based onneed more than love. Leticia 
needs Hank’s arms to allow her to 
escape. Hank needs her hair to tickle 
his faces at night. Both are not in 
love by the standards we associate 
with love. Attraction, be it physical 
or mental, is nota part of their rela- 
tionship. The fact that one is white | 
and the other is black is not of great | 
importance to their relationship. 
Their love is based not on hope, but 
in that there must be something 
better than being alone. 

The performances by Berry and 
Thornton deserve their accolades. | 
Berry puts you into her character’s 
mind, and even when she is calling 
her son “a fat little piggy” and chas- 
tising him for his weight and obses- 
sion with candy bars, the audience 
sympathizes with her. Thornton 
shows you that Hank has not only 
inherited his job at the corrections | 
department but some of his father’s | 
abusive and racist qualities. How- 
ever, we understand that Hank’s 
shell is cracking and he is slowly 
uncovering the layer of his father’ 
prejudices that he has inherited. 

However, ultimately, Monster’s 
Ball is Forster’s movie. In his sec- 
ond feature, he shows experience 
through his patience. He shows you 
the story through his characters and 
their lives and never forces anything 
upon the audience. He doesn’t ask 
us much but to simply observe, un- 
derstand and listen to his charac- 
ters. 

Monster’s Ball is currently play- 
ing at the Charles Theatre. Showtimes 
are 7:15 p.m. and 9:45 p.m. nightly, as 
well as 2:15 p.m. and 4:45 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. The Charles is located at 
1711 N. Charles St. For more infor- | 
mation, call 410-727-3456 or visit 
http://www. thecharles.com. 











Well-spoken Vagina Monologues 


BY COURTNEY RICE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


I’m not a feminist. I don’t spell 
“woman” witha “y” instead ofan “a;” 
I don’t burn bras; I can’t live without 
Clinique. And yet, somehow I found 
myself spending my Saturday evening 
ata play about vaginas and the libera- 
tion of people who have them. — 

The Vagina Monologues, written 
by Eve Ensler, came to Hopkins 
through theefforts of V-Day co-chairs 
Casey Weinberg and JR Williams. V- 
Day is an annual national campaign, 
centered around Ensler’s mono- 
logues, to end violence against 
women. All proceeds from JHU’spro- 
duction went to Baltimore’s House of 
Ruth, a battered women’s shelter. 
Thanksto theincrediblecastandcrew 
of The Vagina Monologues, the House 
of Ruth can add more than $3,100 to 
its funds. 

It’s little wonder that the show, 
directed by freshman Robin Ganek 
and co-produced by Sara Marten and 
Deb Fisher, was sold out on opening 
night. That evening, the production 
undoubtedly benefited from sheer 
curiosity — from people who won- 
dered how a show that says vagina 
over 180 times, not to mention all the 
unprintable synonyms, could go 
mainstream on college campuses 
across America. But when the show 
sold-out a full 45 minutes early the 
following two nights, it became clear 
that shock value was not the only, or 
even the primary, ingredient in Its 


_ success. 


| 


The real success came from the 
ing acting and fantastic direct- 


ing that brought the stories of 200 real 


women to life. Freshman Iverson 
‘Long said, “It was refreshing to se¢ 


eh wane of that caliber at Hopkins and 


wonderful to see the audito- 
rium so packed. I would hope 
that other plays without the 
word ‘vagina’ in the title 
would get just as much atten- 
tion.” 

Indeed, the performances 
by the 16 actresses were phe- 
nomenal. They were alter- 
nately poignant and moving, 
hilarious and harrowing. This 
isn’t to suggest that they 
weren't at times shocking or 
offensive, as well. At various 
points, the monologues ad- 
dressed rape, abuse, men- 
struation, masturbation, fe- 
male circumcision and 
lesbianism, all with frank 
honesty and sharp wit. 

Stage manager Leah Miller 
explained, “The cast was re- 
ally candid with one another about 
how some of the things said in the 
monologues were potentially offen- 
sive, but they saw that it was really 
important for every one of those mes- 
sages to be heard.” The key was for 
everybody to be able to find one 
message that they could grab onto 
and embrace. 

There were four monologues that 
resonated particularly with me. The 
first, “Because He Liked to Look At 
It,” as performed by Miriam Carroll, 
showcased Ensler’s writing at its 
best, fully realized and beautiful. 

Lakshmi Rengarajan’s rendition of 
“Under the Burqa” was also well-writ- 
ten and timely, though skewed to 
western tradition. These two more 
serious pieces transcended the im- 
mediate topic to comment on the fe- 
male race in general. 

Two lighter pieces that were espe- 
cially effective were “My Angry Va- 
gina” and “The Wgpan Who Loved 
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to Make Vaginas Happy.” Jennifer 
Saito was hilarious in “Angry,” nail- 
ing her comedic timing while ranting 
aboutthe inconveniences that come 
with a vagina — a piece that all 
women could relate to. The best 
actress award, however, goes to the 
star of the latter piece, Elise 
Roecker, whose catalog rendition 
of orgasms left the audience in 
stitches. 

By using humor interspersed 
with serious issues facing women 
around the world, The Vagina Mono- 
logues covertly inform while they en- 
tertain, bringing widespread atten- 
tion to the problems they address. 
This showis part ofan emerging trend 
in performance of the world of the- 
ater married to education. What did 
I learn from VM? | learned that you 
don’t have to be a feminist to ap- 
preciate and empathize with the 
daily issues with which women, and 


their vaginas, must struggle. 


BY COURTNEY RICE 


What better way to celebrate 
Valentine’s Day than to be serenaded 
by the Temptations, the kings of ro- 
mance and soul? On Feb. 17, at the 
Baltimore Arena, hundreds of com- 
munity members were treated to the 
amazing vocals of the Temptations 
and other performers ina special con- 
cert event sponsored by the Balti- 
more Deltas and Omegas. 

The Deltas and Omegas are an 
African-American service group that 
has been very active in the Baltimore 
area. Their members, along with 
many other fans — myself included, 
filled the arena, selling out the floor 
and first tier seats, as well as much of 
the upper levels. 

The concert event was actually a 
collection of performances culminat- 
ing with the Temptations. It began at 
7 p.m. and was still going strong at 
midnight. After a brief performance 
by a local karaoke contest winner, 
comedian Howard G, who has ap- 
peared numerous times on BET, did 
a 15-minute set. His performance was 
a bit crude at times, but genuinely 
funny when he solicited audience 
participation. 

The first musical group to per- 
form was a Baltimore soul group, the 
Softones. The group, led by tenor 
falsetto Marvin Brown, galvanized 
the audience with “Nine Hundred 


| Ninety-Two Arguments” and “I’m 


Gonna Prove It,” among other num- 
bers. Other members of the quartet 
are Elton Lynch, Steve Jackson, and 


| Byron Summerville. 


Following the Softones were the 
Sounds of Philadelphia, obviously 
from Philadelphia. The group, which 
was especially well choreographed, 


| performed hits like “Tell the World,” 


“If You Don’t Know Me By Now” 
and “I Must.” They were accompa- 
nied by the only female performer of 
the evening, Sherri Mayes, atrue diva. 
Playing off ofthe tenor and bass sing- 
ers, she performed “I Hope That We 
Can Be Together Soon” and “Feel So 
Good.” 

Next up were the Manhattans, who 
performed a full hour set. The four- 
man group had the strongest vocal- 
ists by far, particularly their bass, who 
could put the Arby’s commercial 
voice to shame. The energetic, soul- 
ful quartet performed “Crazy,” 
“Without You,” “You Are My Shin- 
ing Star” and “Kiss and Say 
Goodbye,” among others. A particu- 
larly strong point in their perfor- 
mance was the tenor’s cover of Sam 
Kirk’s hit “Long Time Coming.” 

Pll admit that I wasn’t as thrilled 
about the whole opening part of the 
concert event. The staging was very 
bland, with only occasional lighting 
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shifts, leaving it up 
to the musicitselfto 
entertain. I’m nota 
soul aficionado by 
any means, and it 
seemed to me like 
every song blended 
into the next in an 
endless stream of 
monotony, with 
only two or three 
exceptions. It was 
a bit disorganized 
between perfor- 
mances, and the 
emcee’s inane filler 
banter was ex- 
tremely annoying. 

However, I was 
immediately 
drawn into the 
concert when the 
Temptations took 
the stage, leading 
with “Ain’t Too 
Proud to Beg.” 
They continued to 
deliver one hit after another, ac- 
companied by a full band. The 
Temptations performed “Just My 
Imagination,” “Papa Was a Rolling 
Stone,” “Take It to the Top” and, of 
course, the Smokey Robinson origi- 
nal hit, “My Girl.” 

If you are like me, then you're 
probably wondering how the Temp- 
tations could perform when all but 
one are dead. This group is, in fact, 
a continuation of the original. Each 
time a spot opened, a new person 
stepped in to fill it. The current 
Temptations are Otis Williams, an 
original who has been with the 
Temptations since 1961, as well as 
Barrington Henderson, Harry 
McGillberry, Ron Tyson, and Terry 
Weeks. 

The singers did a great job of 


COURTESY OF HTTP.//WWW.THETEMPTATIONS.COM 
Most of the original Temptations are not around 
anymore, but the hits sure are. 
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engaging the audience, including 
many spontaneous sing-alongs and 
song dedications. Unlike the other 
groups, they featured each of their 
performers in various numbers, 
rather than leaving the bulk of the 
vocals to one individual. This al- 
lowed their amazing bass singer to 
deliver an especially powerful “This 
Is My Promise” that induced many 
women in the audience to publicly 
announce their undying love for 
him. 

Without a doubt, the Tempta- 
tions delivered exactly what the au- 
dience wanted, fulfilling many 
Valentine’s Day expectations. Fresh- 
man Greg Johnson, a huge fan of the 
Temptations who attended the con- 
cert, said, “The only thing that could 
be better would be the originals.” 





Can you guess which of these Temptations were there from the start? 
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Turner showcased at BMA 











: COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
‘Turner: Reflections of Sea and Light” features Yacht Approaching the 
Coast (c. 1840-1845), on loan from the Tate Museum in London. 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


J.M.W. Turner is credited as the 
father of Impressionist painting. His 
use of light and atmosphere was wa- 
tershed and was crucial to his expres- 
article. I’m a freshman BME student sion ofmood. Turner claimed that he 
who’s never taken anarthistoryclass painted what he saw, not what he 
in his life. ’ve been to my share of knew, and it was this step that in- 
museums, but have never reviewed _spired Impressionist painting. 
or critiqued anything. I can tell the That is probably the most difficult 
difference between Impressionism aspect to accept of Turner’s work. To 
and Modernist art, but not the 50 hear that he painted in the early 19th 
subdivisionsinbetween.Soyoumight century is difficult to accept, as he 
want to take whatI havetosayabout seems to have displayed many ele- 
the Turner exhibit witha grain ofsalt. ments of modern art. Painted al- 

But onthe other hand, maybel’’m most exclusively in watercolor, 
the perfect person to write this ar- Turner’s works are able to express 
ticle, because although I may not be epic scenes of beauty, but like great 
an established critic, the works of works of fiction, can crystallize in- 
J.M.W. Turner at the Baltimore Mu- __ tense sentiment. 
seum of Artareso readily appreciable, In Turner’s standout work Yacht 
that it does not take anexperttoun- Approaching the Coast (c. 1840-45), 
derstand the artist’s mastery. a certain vibrancy dominates the 

The conditions under which I painting, but elements of the bleak 
viewed the exhibit were not breath- and mute surround it. This variation 
taking. Thehallswerecrowded,arau- appears through out the exhibition. 
cous assemblage moving through __- While a painting like Rough Sea 


Maybe I shouldn’t be writing this 


each room quickly. My date was with Wreckage can appear fluid and 


coughing uncontrollably, suffering sinuous, A Sunset Sky emotes con- 
from some bronchialaffliction. Butthe stancy and static beauty. Turner’s 
dinandthepackseeminglydisappeared paintings can appear stretching and 
as the works came into focus. serpentine, yet be composed of short, 


staccato strokes. 

Itis perhaps to Turner’s credit that 
these works transcend time, but to 
view them with a skewed lens, an un- 
derlying perception serves to cheapen 


the experience. What’s more impor- | 


tant to understand is Turner’s his- 
tory. 

Turner was born in 1775 in Lon- 
don, England. He began drawing and 


painting at the age of 12 and entered | 
the Royal Academy schools in 1789. | 
He had his first watercolor accepted | 


for exhibitionatage 15 and waselected 
an Associate of the Academy in 1799. 
He traveled frequently, often sketch- 
ing the areas he visited and submit- 
ting the finished works to the Royal 
Acadeniy. 


Anumber ofthe sketches featured | 


in this exhibit allow the viewer to un- 
derstand his beginnings. Turner’s 
earlier landscapes, although brilliant, 
seem still and unmoving. His gradual 
introduction of motion, of light, of 
life into his paintings makes its way 
slowly through the exhibit. 

Between 1814 and 1830, Turner 


produced many drawings from his | 


tours in England and abroad study- 
ing the effects oflightand atmosphere 
on landscape. Turner studied and 
copied the techniques of the old mas- 
ters, while visiting the Louvre. This 


journey inserts itself into Turner’s 


paintings, asworks fromthe 1830smark 
an obvious period of transition. 

As Turner grew older, his work 
became more unstable and volatile 
— themes reflected in his personal 
life. Turner became reclusive and suf- 
feredatthe hands of alcoholism in his 
old age. 

It is perhaps my personal inclina- 
tion to see the artist behind the au- 
thor, but while his paintings can cap- 


ture images of intense beauty, they | 
can also capture the life of a remark- 


able man. 
“Turner: Reflections of Sea and 
Light” will.be showing at the Balti- 


more Museum of Art Feb. 17 to May | 


26. The BMA is located on Art Mu- 


seum Dr. behind the Homewood Cam- | 


pus. Hours are 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Wed.- 
Fri. and 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. and Sun. 
Admission is $7 for adults, $5 for se- 
niors and students and free for Hopkins 
students children 18 and under. For 
more information, call (410) 396-7100 
or visit http://www.artbma.org. 
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John P. Barlow 


“The Thomas Jefferson of Cyberspace” 


(Yahoo! Internet Life Magazine) 


--Co-Founder and Vice-Chairman of the Electronic 
--Fellow with the Institute of Politics at Harvard's John F. 


John Perry Barlow is a former Wyoming rancher and Grateful 
Dead lyricist. After being educated in a one-room schoolhouse 
in Wyoming he went on to graduate from Wesleyan University 

with an honors degree in Comparative Religion. In 1990 he and 
Mitchell Kapor founded the Electronic Frontier Foundation, an 
organization that promotes freedom of expression in digital 
media. Barlow is a writer and lecturer on subjects relating to 
computer security, Virtual Reality, and the social and legal 
implications arising from the global network of connected 
digital devices. He’s probably the only former Republican 
County Chairman in America willing to call himself a hippie 


mystic without lowering his voice, (Taken from htip://www.eff.org) 


He will speak at Hopkins: 


~~ for info. check www.jhuisijhu.edy 
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Keeping up with the Oscars 


Shrek, Ted Elliott & Terry Rossioand — Thoth 


For those of you who don’t vora- 


| ciously follow pop culture, here is the 





complete list ofnominees forthe 74th 


| Academy Awards. The statues will be 
| presented March 24 atthe Kodak The- 


ater in Hollywood. 


Best Picture 

A Beautiful Mind 

Gosford Park 

In the Bedroom 

The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring 

Moulin Rouge 


Best Director * 


| Ron Howard, A Beautiful Mind 


Ridley Scott, Black Hawk Down 
Robert Altman, Gosford Park 

Peter Jackson, The Lord of the Rings: 
The Fellowship of the Ring 

David Lynch, Mulholland Drive 


Best Actor 

Russell Crowe, A Beautiful Mind 
Sean Penn, J Am Sam 

Will Smith, Ali 

Denzel Washington, Training Day 
Tom Wilkinson, In the Bedroom 


Best Actress 

Halle Berry, Monster’s Ball 
Judi Dench, Iris 

Nicole Kidman, Moulin Rouge 


| Sissy Spacek, In the Bedroom 


Renée Zellweger, Bridget Jones’s Di- 
ary 
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Best Supporting Actor 

Jim Broadbent, Iris 

Ethan Hawke, Training Day 
Ben Kingsley, Sexy Beast 


| Ian McKellen, The Lord of the Rings: 


The Fellowship of the Ring 
Jon Voight, Ali 


Best Supporting Actress 
Jennifer Connelly, A Beautiful Mind 
Helen Mirren, Gosford Park 


. Maggie Smith, Gosford Park 


Marisa Tomei, In the Bedroom 
Kate Winslet, Iris 


Best Animated Feature 


: Jimmy Neutron: Boy Genius 


Monsters, Inc. 
Shrek 


Adapted Screenplay 

A Beautiful Mind, Akiva Goldsman 
Ghost World, Daniel Clowes & Terry 
Zwigoff 

In the Bedroom, Rob Festinger and 
Todd Field 

The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring, Fran Walsh, Philippa 
Boyens and Peter Jackson 





Interested 
in Advertising? 
Contact the Newsletter! 
410-516-4228 





Joe Stillman and Roger S.H. 
Schulman 


Original Screenplay 

Amélie, Guillaume Laurant and Jean- 
Pierre Jeunet (screenplay); Guillaume 
Laurant (dialogue) 

Gosford Park, Julian Fellowes 


Memento, Christopher Nolan 


(screenplay), Jonathan Nolan (story) 
Monster’s Ball, Milo Addica & Will 
Rokos 

The Royal Tenenbaums, Wes Ander- 
son & Owen Wilson 


poe 
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Best Foreign-Language Film 
Amélie (France) 

Elling (Norway) 

Lagaan (India) 

No Man’s Land (Bosnia-Herzegovina) 
Son of the Bride (Argentina) 


Art Direction 

Amélie 

Gosford Park 

Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone 
The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring 

Moulin Rouge 


Cinematography 

Amélie 

Black Hawk Down 

The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring 

The Man Who Wasn’t There 
Moulin Rouge 


Costume Design 

The Affair of the Necklace 

Gosford Park 

Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone 
The Lord of the Rings: The Fellow- 
ship of the Ring 

Moulin Rouge 
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Documentary Feature 

Children Underground 

LaLee’s Kin: The Legacy of Cotton 
Murder on a Sunday Morning 
Promises 

War Photographer 


Documentary Short Subject 
Artists and Orphans: A True Drama 
Sing! 





Mexico/Caribbean $300 round 
trip plus tax. 

Europe $169 one way plus tax. 
Book tickets on line 
www.airtech.com or 

[ (212)219-7000 











Film Editing 

A Beautiful Mind 

Black Hawk Down 

The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring 

Memento 

Moulin Rouge 


Makeup 

A Beautiful Mind 

The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring 

Moulin Rouge 


Original Score 

A.I. Artificial Intelligence 

A Beautiful Mind 

Harry Potter and the Sorcerer's Stone 
The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring 

Monsters, Inc. 


Original Song 

“Tf | Didn’t Have You” (Monsters, 
Inc.), music and lyric by Randy 
Newman 

“May It Be” (The Lord of the Rings: 
The Fellowship of the Ring), music 
and lyric by Enya, Nicky Ryan and 
Roma Ryan 

“There You'll Be” (Pearl Harbor), 
music and lyric by Diane Warren 
“Until (Kate & Leopold), music and 
lyric by Sting 

“Vanilla Sky” (Vanilla Sky), music 
and lyric by Paul McCartney 
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Animated Short Film 
Fifty Percent Grey 

For the Birds 

Give Up Yer Aul Sins 
Strange Invaders 
Stubble Trouble 


Live-Action Short Film 

The Accountant 

Copy Shop 

Gregor’s Greatest Invention 

A Man Thing (Meska Sprawa) 
Speed for Thespians 


Sound 

Amélie 

Black Hawk Down 

The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring 

Moulin Rouge 

Pearl Harbor 


Sound Editing 
Monsters, Inc. 
Pearl Harbor 


Visual Effects 

A.I. Artificial Intelligence 

The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship 
of the Ring 

Pearl Harbor 


— Courtesy ofhttp://www.eonline.com 





STUDENT APARTMENT FOR LEASING 


1BLOCK FROM JJU-HOMEWOOD CAMPUS 
AVAILABLE, IMMED. CALL 410-262-7800 





This man wants to talk to you about 
a feally important job. 


Be the Face of America to the World 














-www.careers.state.gov 


Foreign Service Officer 
Get ready for an opportunity of a lifetime. Register 
today for the Foreign Service Examination. As a 
US. Foreign Service Officer you'll experience the 
challenge of being on the frondine team of ali US. 
embassies and consulates, There are five career 
tracks from which to choose: administrative, é 
A consular, economic, political, and public diplomacy, 
g There is no better way to experience a global 
lifestyle while making a difference in the world, 
Take the first step towards a career in diplomacy 
with the U.S. Department of State. Visit our Web site, 
www.careers.state.gov, immediately to register : 
online for the Foreign Service Examination, 


Equal Opportunity Employer, TEIN 
hy 2 
Register by March 11th for the re 4 i 
April 13th Exam (March ath if (S20 #7 
taken outside the U.S.). - Ree” 
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THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


CARTOONS, ETC. 


FILLER 
by Somebody who needs 
NEW aust an re is ls 
















ARIES: (MARCH 21-Apriy 19) 
Do you feel like I do at all? Listen to 
some Frampton and find out. 
Spring break destination: 
Metropark, NJ. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Youhave nothing to worry about this 
week. Unless you are allergic to snake 
venom. Spring break destination: 
Harare, Zimbabwe. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 








Night shift security guard may not be 
your ideal career, but beggars can’t be 
choosers. You should’ve done the read- 
ing. Spring break destination: Kandahar. 
Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Wonderingifthat girlin section digs you? 
The big surprise next week won’t be that 
she does, but that you’re actually gay. 
Spring break destination: Fire Island. 





GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Ever Piss off your English teacher in 
middle school? You'll come to regret 
ite Spring break destination: A 
Carribean island (Haiti) 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 

Where didyouleave those car keys? Judg- 
ing by the alignment of Saturn, I’d say 
they're under the cushion of the love seat: 
Spring break destination: Brooklyn, NY. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Stay inside this week. What do you The injury you sustained last night won’t 



















need out there that you can’t order heal properly if you continue using that 
from aL. Vie Spring break destina- sexual position. Spring break destina- 
tion: Your couch. tion: Hedonism II. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Up on Northern Pkwy. and Loch 
Raven Blvd. is no place to pass out, 
as you'll soon discover. Spring break 
destination: Towson Mall CVS. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Atsome point, you’re going to have 
to do the laundry. The smell test 
doesn’t cut it for interviews. Spring 
break destination: Valdez, Alaska. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuARY 18) 
Spectrograph leave a perminent impres- 
sion on your ass? Sitting on the statue on 
33rdshouldstraightenitout. Springbreak 
destination: Canada. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Wentto the bathroom with this newspa- 
per two hours ago? Try switching your 
breakfast from Beast to Total. Spring 
break destination: New Orleans. 









your Horoscope 








THE GREAT INVASION oF 2002.2 


“My BAD.” says Cleon Elizabeth. 
SOPHOMORE SLUMP 


by Anonymous 
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Thursday, February 21 


ON CAMPUS 


10:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. A Research 
Agenda for the New Computing: 
"Preventing Terrorism, Strength- 
ening Communities, Reducing In- 
equities" will be presented by Ben 
Shneiderman of the University of 
Maryland, College Park in Shaffer 
Hall, room 3. 


10:45 a.m. - 11:45 a.m. Flexible Mo- 
lecular Sieve Materials will be pre- 
sented by Sankar Nair of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts in Maryland 
Hall, room 110. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-7170. 


4:00 p.m. "Statistical Patterns in 
Zeros" will be presented by Steve 
Zelditch in Whitehead Hall, room 
304. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Comparing 
Quantum and Classical Complex 
Systems” will be presented by Susan 
Coppersmith of the University of 
Wisconsin in Bloomberg, Schafler 
Auditorium. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Computation 
and Communication Energy Lim- 
its in VLSI Circuits: An Informa- 
tion Theoretic Perspective" will be 
presented by Paul Sotiriadis of MIT 
in Barton, room 117. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Rethinking 
the Liberal Offer': The French State 
and The Jews" will be presented by 
Michael Shurkin in Gilman, room 
ais: 


5:00 p.m. Video Editing Using Pre- 
miere 6 at the Digital Media Center. 
Learn how to edit your video project 
using Premiere 6, the latest in non- 
linear editing programs. This work- 
shop will cover project management, 
digitizing video footage, arranging 
clips on the timeline, adding transi- 
tions or effects to video clips and ex- 
porting a finished project. For more 
information, e-mail the DMC at 
kira@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
digitalmedia.jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. "The Black Family: Yes- 


terday, Today and Forever" will be” 


presented by C.T. Vivian in the 
Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith Center. 


OFF CAMPUS 


9:30 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. Senior Walk at 
Gwynns Falls Trail. Open to senior 
citizens. For more information, call 
410-396-0440. 


6:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Tracy Curbeam 
and Da Fellas at Enoch Pratt Library 
Pennsylvania Avenue Branch. A jazz 
performance in celebration of Black 
History Month. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-396-5494. 


6:30 p.m. Rise to Freedom at Enoch 
Pratt Library Herring Run Branch. A 
blending of story, poetry and song by 
poetand storyteller Tahira. For more 
information, call 410-396-5494. 


Home and Health Show at White 
Marsh Mall. Great exhibits toimprove 
your home and apartment; special 
health section. For more information, 
call 410-653-0122. 


DreamsofMy Soulat Charles Carroll 
House of Annapolis. Live theatre per- 
formances, discovering the Slave and 
Irish Voices ‘Below Stairs’ in the 18th- 
century Carroll Family Household. 


Third Thursday: Sangiovese from 
Italy and America. On the "Third 
Thursday" of each month, Chef 
Pellegrino leads a special wine-tast- 
ing dinner to celebrate his devotion 
to America's great winemakers. For 
more information, call 410-752-3810. 


Friday, February 22 





ON CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. "Turbulent 
Deformations: and Sta- 
tistics of Velocity Gradients in the 
Inertial Range of Turbulence” will 
be presented by Charles Meneveauin 
Ames Hall, room 234. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-7039. 


8:00 p.m. Throat Culture Sudden 
Death at Arellano Theater. Throat 







Culture is the only 





and they whole- 
making fun oflife 


as they screw up 


! Be sure not to 







all-sketch comedy - 





tact Anna Widmer at anna@jhu.edu 
or visit http://www.jhu.edu/~throat. 


9:00 a.m. Resume Critiques at the 
Career Center, 3rd Floor of Garland 
Hall. Sign up today at the Career Cen- 
ter and have your resume critiqued. 
Time slots available from 9:00 a.m. - 
2:50 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. The Baltimore 
Sun's Travel Expo at The Baltimore 
Convention Center. Keep America 
traveling and find out where to visitat 
this show for the entire family. For 
more information, call 410-783-1800. 


12:00 p.m. Ship as a Machine Tour 
on the USS Constellation. Learn how 
wooden ships, iron men and new 
technology came together on a mid- 
19th century man-of-war. Geta deck- 
by-deck description of the inner 
workings. For more information, call 
410-530-1797. 


7:00 p.m.- 11:00p.m. Celebrate Style! 
at Gaines McHale Antiques. Preview 
Party with Chair-ity Auction, kick- 
off to The Baltimore Design Forum 
with a live auction featuring master- 
fully decorated chairs. For more in- 
formation, call 410-296-0748. 


7:30 p.m. - 8:45 p.m. Starry Skies at 
Gwynns Falls Trail. Family fun. For 
more information, call 410-396-0440. 


8:00 p.m. Baltimore Juried All Arts 
Festival at Creative Alliance. Laure 
Drogoul is one of Baltimore's crown 
jewels. She has crafted a unique 
evening of music, performance and 
reading by some of the area's finest 
talent. For moreinformation, call 410- 
276-1651. 


Hard Rock Cafe Live Music. Featur- 
ing Faded Image. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-347-7625. 


Hunt Valley Antiques Show at 
Marriott's Hunt Valley Inn. 65+ deal- 
ers from around the country offering 
the best of the best in antique furni- 
ture and decorative and fine arts. 
Auxiliary of Family and Children's 
Services of Central Maryland. For 
moreinformation, call 410-435-2292. 


‘Maryland at Work at Mattawoman - 


Creek Art Center. An all-media vi- 
sual art show by MCAC members of 
the many facets of working Mary- 
land. For more information, call 301- 
743-5159. 


A Winters Tale, by William 
Shakespeare. In a fit of sexual jeal- 
ousy, King Leontes wrongly puts his 
wife Hermoine on trial for infidelity. 
She dies before her innocence can be 
proven. For more information, call 
410-332-0033 or visit http:// 
www.centerstage.org. 


Dreams of My Soulat Charles Carroll 
House of Annapolis. Live theatre per- 
formances, discovering the Slave and 
Irish Voices' Below Stairs' in the 18th- 
century Carroll Family Household. 


The American Craft Council (ACC) 
Craft Show at The Baltimore Con- 
vention Center. Inspiring and unique 
craft pieces created by 850+ of the 
country's premier artisans in ceram- 
ics, glass, wood, metal, fiber, fashion, 
leather, mixed media and jewelry. For 
more information, call 410-583-5401. 





Saturday, February 23 


ON CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. African Heritage Banquet 
in the Glass Pavilion. Celebrate Black 
History Month in Mardi Gras style. 
The night includes presentations, a 
catered dinner, music by the Dunbar 
Jazz Ensemble, Blackout Studio re- 
cording artists Fertil Ground and DJ 


~ Rod. A semi-formal event. For more 


information, call 410-516-2224. 


8:00 p.m. JHU Habitat for Human- 
ity Benefit Concert will be held in 
Shriver Hall. $8 general admission, 
$5 students. Ne 


8:00 p.m. Throat Culture Sudden 


Death at Arellano Theater. Throat 


Culture is the only all-sketch comedy 
group on campus, and they whole- 
heartedly believe in making fun oflife 
at Hopkins. In Throat Culture Sud- 
den Death, watch them eliminate their 
actors one by one as they screw up 
their parts. It should be lots of fun 
and a ton of laughs! Be sure not to 


miss it! For more information, con- 


tact Anna Widmer at anna@jhu.edu 


or visit http://www.jhu.edu/~throat. 


OFF CAMPUS 





FEBRUARY 2.1 To 27 


Farmers Market in Waverly at 32nd 
Street and University Parkway. A 
non-profit organization offering 
membership to shoppers, farmersand 
community residents. For more in- 
formation, call 410-889-8095. 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Ship Shape 
Days on the USS Constellation. Vol- 
unteer to help preserve one of 
America's great historic treasures, the 
only Civil War era vessel afloat. Vol- 
unteers and staff work together! For 
more information, call 410-530-1797 
x448 or visit http:// 
www.constellation.org. 


10:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. What Bird 
Was That at the Carrie Murray Na- 
ture Center. Come out and watch the 
birds. For more information, call 410- 
396-0808. 


10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. The Baltimore 
Sun's Travel Expo at The Baltimore 
Convention Center. Keep America 
traveling and find out where to visit at 
this show for the entire family. For 
more information, call 410-783-1800. 


12:00 p.m. Ship as a Machine Tour 
on the USS Constellation. Learn how 
wooden ships, iron men and new 
technology came together on a mid- 
19th century man-of-war. Geta deck- 
by-deck description of the inner 
workings. For more information, call 
410-530-1797. 


1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 
key Tour for Kids on the USS Con- 
stellation. Be a member of Constella- 


tions crew on the Powder Monkey — 


Tour for Kids. Try on uniforms and 
learn about life on board through 
hands-on activities. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-530-1797 or visit 
http://www.constellation.org. 


2:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. U.S. Hot Rod 
Monster Jamatthe Baltimore Arena. 
Get your motor running and watch 
the fierce competition! For more in- 
formation, call 410-347-2010. 


2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Living History 
Presentation on the USS Constella- 
tion. Meet Frederick Douglass IV as 
he speaks about his great-great 
grandfather's life. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-530-1797. 


Paco Pena Flamenco Dance Com- 
pany at Weinberg Center for the Arts. 
World-famous guitarist Paco Pena 
with dancers and musicians. Formore 
information, call 301-228-2828. 


CAmm Juried Film/Video at Cre- 
ative Alliance. An evening of the best 
in regional film and video juried by 
some of the sharpest eyes in the Balti- 
more film community. Hosted by 
CAmm, locus for Baltimore's media 
community. For more information, 
call 410-276-1651. 


The Mystery Novel - Up Close and 
Personal at Enoch Pratt Central Li- 
brary. Four top-notch African- 
American mystery writers talk about 
their craft and read from their latest 
works, For more information, call 
410-396-5494, 


Meet Benjamin Banneker at Enoch 
Pratt Library Cherry Hill Branch. 
Educator and puppeteer Leah Taylor 
introduces Benjamin Banneker with 
puppets for children ages 4-8. For 
moreinformation, call 410-396-5494. 


It's All Jazz, Symphony With A 
Twist at the Joseph Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall. Here's a combination of 
artists who will really create excite- 
ment together: Bobby McFerrin and 
Jon Kimura Parker. This Symphony 
With a Twist concerts full of fun and 
jazz! For more information, call 410- 
783-8100. 


410-332-0033 or visit 


http:// A 


3 ue 


www.centerstage.org. 


Hunt Valley Antiques Show at 
Marriott's Hunt Valley Inn. 65+ deal- 
ers from around the country offering 
the best of the best in antique furni- 
ture and decorative and fine arts. 
Auxiliary of Family and Children's 
Services of Central Maryland. For 
more information, call 410-435-2292. 


Maryland at Work at Mattawoman 
Creek Art Center. An all-media vi- 
sual art show by MCAC members of 
the many facets of working Mary- 
land. For more information, call 301- 
743-5159. 





Sunday, February 24 


ON CAMPUS 


6:30 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. JOIN JHU 
BAND!!! Come join JHU Band for 
itsSpring Season. Looking for Hop- 
kins’ student instrumentalists of all 
levels. Rehearsals are held in the SDS 
room of the Mattin Center. For more 
information, e-mail band@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Throat Culture Sudden 
Death at Arellano Theater. Throat 
Culture is the only all-sketch comedy 
group on campus, and they whole- 
heartedly believe in making fun oflife 
at Hopkins. In Throat Culture Sud- 
den Death, watch them eliminate their 
actors one by one as they screw up 


their parts. It should be lots of fun” 


and a ton of laughs! Be sure not to 
miss it! For more information, con- 
tact Anna Widmer at anna@jhu.edu 
or visit http://www.jhu.edu/~throat. 


8:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. Come and join 
theoneandonly Division] Lacrosse 
Pep Band! Looking for Hopkins’ stu- 
dent instrumentalists ofall levels. We 
perform at EVERY Hopkins lacrosse 
game, both home and away! Rehears- 
als are held in the SDS room of the 
Mattin Center. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail band@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:00a.m. - 5:00 p.m. The Baltimore 
Sun's Travel Expo at The Baltimore 
Convention Center. Keep America 
traveling and find out where to visit at 
this show for the entire family. For 
moreinformation, call 410-783-1800. 


1:00 p.m.and 3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 
key Tour for Kids on the USS Con- 
stellation. Be a member of Constella- 
tions crew on the Powder Monkey 
Tour for Kids. Try on uniforms and 
learn about life on board through 
hands-on activities. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-530-1797 or visit 
http://www.constellation.org. 


2:00 p.m. U.S. Hot Rod Monster Jam 
at the Baltimore Areana. Get your 
motor running and watch the fierce 
competition! For more information, 
call 410-347-2010. 


7:00 p.m. The Chesapeake - An En- 
vironmental Biography at Baltimore 
Civil War Museum. Join author Dr. 
John Wennersten fora discussion and 
book signing of his just-published 
history of the Chesapeake Bay. For 
moreinformation, call 410-685-3750. 


Black History Month Family Day at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. Join us 
for a fun-filled free Family Day fea- 
turing African-American folk music 
by Psalmeyene and the women's a 
Capella group Rafiki Na Dada, a the- 
atrical performance and more! For 
more information, call 410-396-6314. 


DreamsofMySoulatCharlesCarroll Langston Hughes: The First 100 
House of Annapolis. Livetheatreper- YearsatEnoch Pratt Central Library. 
formances, discovering the Slaveand A lecture by Langston Hughes about 
Irish Voices’ BelowStairs'inthe18th- author Arnold Rampersad. For more 
century Carroll Family Household. _ information, call 410-396-5494. 
A Winters Tale, by William DreamsofMySoulatCharlesCarroll 
peare. In a fit of sexual jeal- HouseofAnnapolis. Livetheatre per- 
ousy, King Leontes wrongly puts his _formances, discovering the Slave and 
wife Hermoine on trial for infidelity. Irish Voices' Below Stairs' in the 18th- 
~ She dies before her innocence canbe century Carroll Family Household. 
proven, For more 1 
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Shakespeare. In a fit of sexual jeal- 
ousy, King Leontes wrongly puts his 
wife Hermoine on trial for infidelity. 
She dies before her innocence can be 
proven. For more information, call 
410-332-0033 or visit http:// 
www.centerstage.org. 


Hunt Valley Antiques Show at 
Marriott's Hunt Valley Inn. 65+ deal- 
ers from around the country offering 
the best of the best in antique furni- 
ture and decorative and fine arts. 
Auxiliary of Family and Children's 
Services of Central Maryland. For 
more information, call 410-435-2292. 


Maryland at Work at Mattawoman 
Creek Art Center. Anall media visual 
art show my MCAC members of the 
Many facets of working Maryland. 
For more information, call 301-743- 
D159: 





Monday, February 25 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. Study Abroad Meeting 
at the Office of Academic Advising 
in Garland Hall. Claire Suraqui from 
Academic Programs Abroad, Paris 
will beset on in the conference from 
of the Office of Academic Advising 
on the third floor of Garland Hall. 


4:00 p.m. "Cellular Mechanism of 
Synaptic Plasticity in the Mam- 
malian Central Nervous System" 
will be presented by Hey-Kyoung 
Lee in Mudd Hall, room 100. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Neural 
Mechanisms of Spatial Cognition 
in Parietal and Prefrontal Cortex" 
will be presented by Matthew 
Chafee of the University of Minne- 
sota in Krieger Hall, room 338. 


A:00% pin ee -00)8 9 p.m. 
"Paleohydrology and Climate 
Connections:" Lessons from the 
Geochemistry of Terrestrial 
Records" will be presented by Mary 
Lynn Musgrove of Harvard Univer- 
sity in Olin Hall, room 305. 


7:30 p.m. Purim at Hopkins! in the 
Great Hall and E-Level Megillah 
Readings at 7:30 p.m. Party following 
featuring live ska music from King 
Django Roots and Culture Band! 
Feast ona mocktail bar and delicious 
humantashen! See you on February 
25th! For more information, contact 
Hopkins Hillel at 410-516-0333. 


OFF CAMPUS 


6:30 p.m. African-American Fic- 
tion Fun at Enoch Pratt Library 
Forest Park Branch. The Children's 
Reading Circle reads stories by or 
about African-Americans for chil- 
dren in grades 4 and 5. For more 
information, call 410-396-5495. 


7:00 p.m. African Americans in the 
Civil War. Join Howard University 
history professor Dr. Joeseph P. 
Reidy ina discussion of his research 
into the experiences of African 
American sailors during the Civil 
War. For more information, call 
410-685-3750. 


A Winters Tale, by William 
Shakespeare. In a fit of sexual jeal- 
ousy, King Leontes wrongly puts 
his wife Hermoine on trial for infi- 
delity. She dies before her innocence 
can be proven. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-332-0033 or visit http:/ 
/www.centerstage.org. 


Maryland at Work at Mattawoman 
Creek Art Center. An all-media vi- 
sual art show by MCAC members of 
the many facets of working Mary- 
land. For more information, call 
301-743-5159. 





Tuesday, February 26 


ON CAMPUS 


3:45 p.m. - 4:45 p.m. "Cascade Pro- 
cesses for the Synthesis of Alka- 
loids" will be presented by Albert 
Padwa of Emory University in 
Remsen Hall, room 233. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. "Redemption 
Through Sin:Judaism and Heresy 
in Interwar Europe" will be pre- 
sented by Benjamin Lazier of the 
University of California, Berkeley 
in Gilman, room 315. 


7:00 p.m. Break into Government. 
Employers share advice in Levering 
Hall, Sherwood Room. 


10:00 p.m. Interview 251: Lab. Na- 
val Surface Warfare Center and 
DMG Securities will provide prac- 
tice interviews at the Career Center. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. Beer Tasting and Dinner 
at Sean Bolan's. Seats are filling up 
fast! Featuring 10 different stouts 
including two cask-conditioned 
stouts. Tickets are $35 per person. 
For more information, call 410-837- 
4440. 


Proof at Morris A. Mechanic The- 
atre. Proof is the story of an enig- 
matic young woman, Catherine, her 
manipulative sister, their brilliant 
father and an unexpected suitor. 
They are all pieces of the puzzle! 
For more information, call 410-752- 
1200. 


A Winters Tale, by William 
Shakespeare. In a fit of sexual jeal- 
ousy, King Leontes wrongly puts 
his wife Hermoine on trial for infi- 
delity. She dies before her innocence 
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can be proven. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-332-0033 orvisit http:/ 
/www.centerstage.org. 


Maryland at Workat Mattawoman 
Creek Art Center. An all-media vi- 
sual art show by MCAC members of 
the many facets of working Mary- 


land. For more information, call 
301-743-5159, 


(he eee 
Wednesday, February 27 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. "Globaliza- 
tion and Inequality in Rural 
China" will be presented by Ping 
Huang in Mergenthaler, room 526. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. "Physicists 
and the Emergence of Civil Soci- 
ety in Post-War Japan" will be pre- 
sentedin Ames Hall, room 234. 


1:30 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. How to Ap- 
proach the Consulting Job Search 
will take place in Levering Hall, 
Sherwood Room. Learn tips on re- 
sumes, interviews and the job 
search, 


4:00 p.m. "RAB23/Open Brain 
Regulates Dorsal-Ventral Identity 
in the Mouse Neural Tube" will be 
presented by Jonathan 
Eggenschwiler of Sloan-Kettering in 
Mudd Hall, room 100. 


7:00 p.m. Jr.-Sr. Prehealth Infor- 
mational Meeting -- Required for 
'02-'03 Applications will be held in 
Mudd Hall, room 26. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-4140. 


7:30 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. "To Dare 
Mighty Things" will be presented 
by Dr. Michael Ain in Mudd Hall 
Auditorium. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. Beer Tasting and Dinner 
at Sean Bolan's. Seats are filling up 
fast! Featuring 10 different stouts, 
including two cask-conditioned 
stouts. Tickets are $35 per person. 
For more information, cal] 410-837- 
4440, 


7:30. p.m. United States Naval 
Academy Band Brass Ensemble at 
Friedberg Hall at Peabody Conser- 
vatory with conductor, Dr. Milton 
Stevens. For more information, call 
410-659-8100. 


African Americans in the Civil 
War. Join Howard University his- 
tory professor Dr. Joeseph P. Reidy 
in a discussion of his research into 
the experiences of African Ameri- 
can sailors during the Civil War. 
For more information, call 410-685- 
3750. 


Portraits of American Railroad- 
ing at the B&O Railroad Museum. 
Exhibit highlights images from the 
Smithsonjan's National Portrait 
Gallery's*collections including 
founders, inventors, workers and 
philanthropists in American rail- 
road history. For more information, 
call 410-752-2490. 


A Winters Tale, by William 
Shakespeare. In a fit of sexual jeal- 
ousy, King Leontes wrongly puts 
his wife Hermoine on trial for infi- 
delity. She dies before her innocence 
can be proven. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-332-0033 or visit 
www.centerstage.org. 


Maryland at Workat Mattawoman 


- Creek Art Center. An all-media vi- 


sual art show by MCAC members of 
the many facets of working Mary- 
land. For more information, call 
301-743-5159. 


Proof at Morris A. Mechanic The- 
atre. Proof is the story of an enig- 
matic young woman, Catherine, her 
manipulative sister, their brilliant 
father and an unexpected suitor. 
They are all pieces of the puzzle! 
For more information, call 410-752- 
1200. 
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Ongoing Events 


“Seahorses: Beyond 


at the National Aquarium in Balti- 


more. A fabulous display ofalmost 20 
species of these elusiveand exoticani- 
mals. Runs through March 10, 2002. 


2 For more information, call 410-727- 
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“Titanic Science” at the Maryland 
Science Center. Engage in a hands- 
oninvestigative process and immerse 
yourself in the real artifacts and the 
_truestory. For more information, call 


. 


410-685-5225. Runs through March 
31, 2002. 


Baltimore’s Farmers Market, a 
bounty of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, crafts 
and more fill the state’s largest pro- 
ducers-only market. Underneath the 
Jones Falls Expressway at Holidayand 
Saratoga Streets. Call 410-837-4636 
or 800-282-6632. Sundays, 8 a.m. 
until sellout. 


Every Sunday, the Catholic Com- 
munity holds Mass at 11:00 a.m. in 
the Interfaith Center. Fr. Riepe is 
available to hear confessions from 
10:15-11:00 a.m. 


The Catholic Community gets to- 
gether for Newman Night every 
Thursday evening at 6:00 p.m. in 
the Newman House fora free home- 
cooked meal followed by a fun ac- 
tivity. 


The Jewish Student Association and 
Hopkins Hillel invite all to join in 
Pizza and Friends. Free pizza 
Thursday nights at 7:00 p.m. in the 
Interfaith Center. 


The Graduate Women Support 
Group meets on Friday afternoons 
and provides an opportunity for 
women from various departments 
to share perspectives, discuss 
struggles of graduate school and 
receive and offer support. If inter- 
ested, call Anita Sharma, Psy.D., or 
Sara Maggitti, Psy.D., at the Coun- 
seling Center at 410-516-8278. 


“From Mary Pickersgill’s Back- 
yard” will run from Apr 21, 2001, 
through Dec. 1, 2001, at The Star- 
Spangled Banner Flag House. View 
artifacts from the recent excavation 
and see what was unearthed from 
the late 18th century. For more in- 
formation, call 410-837-1793. 


“Branches, Bristles & Batteries Ex- 
hibition” will run from June 10, 
2001, through May 5, 2002, at the 
corner of Lombard and Greene 
Streets. Brushella, the tooth fairy, 
leads you through toothbrushes 
through history. Learn proper 
tooth-friendly foods and how to 
remove sticky plaque with two in- 
teractive stations. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-706-0600 or visit 
www.dentalmuseum.org. 


Port Discovery’s “HiFlyer Bal- 
loon” will run from July 1, 2001, 
through Dec. 31, 2001, at Port Dis- 
covery. Baltimore’s newest attrac- 
tion! Let your imagination soar as 
you experience Baltimore from the 
gondola of a giant helium balloon! 
Tethered by a steel cable you will 
float 450 ft.! For more information, 
call 410-949-2FLY or visit 
www.portdiscovery.org. 


Remnants of Antiquity: Coptic 
Textiles from Early featuring 
nearly eighty Coptic textiles from 
4th through 13th century Egypt will 
run at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
until March 17, 2002. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-6314. 


The Art of War and Peace will run 
at the American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum until September 1, 2002. Sev- 
enth exhibition featuring images, 
sculptures and textile works created 
by peace visionaries, utopians, sol- 
diers, civilians and witnesses to hate 
crimes and genocide. For more in- 
formation, call 410-244-1900. 


WinterEscape.org will run in An- 
napolis until Feb. 28, 2002. Take 
advantage of a variety of offerings 
from hotels and attractions in the 
county. For more information, call 


410-280-0445. 


The Baltimore Colts: Almost Reli- 
gion will runat the Babe Ruth Birth- 


place and Museum until March 31, . 


2002. An all new exhibit focusing 
on the 35-year tradition of the Bal- 
timore Colts. For more information, 


call 410-727-1539. 


Racing Style: The Woodlawn 
Vase and the Preakness will run 
at the Maryland Historical Soci- 
ety until May 31, 2002. Displays 
photographs, a print and paint- 
ings honoring the history of horse 
racing in Maryland, as well as the 
silver trophy presented annually 
to the Preakness Stakes winner. 
For more information, call 410- 


685-3750. 


Facing Museums will run at the ~ 


Walters Art Museum until June 
30, 2002. A collaboration with the 
Contemporary Museum of Balti- 
more to show works of public art. 
For more information, call 410- 


547-9000. 


European Abstraction from the 


Collection, 1912-1914 will run at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art until 
Feb. 28, 2002. A multi-media exhi- 
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bition of 35 paintings, sculptures 
and works on paper. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-5314. 


Inner Harbor Ice Rink Skating will 
run until March 1, 2002. The Inner 
Harbor Ice Rink opens for the 2001- 
2002 season! With the wonderful 
Baltimore skyline asa backdrop, the 
Inner Harbor Ice Rink offers the 
perfect outing. 


Mechanical Form/Mechanical Vi- 
sion will run at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art until April 7, 2002. An 
exhibition of more than 35 photo- 
graphs, paintings, sculptures and 
works on paper by some of the most 
prominent artists of the 20th cen- 
tury. For more information, call 
A10-396-6314. 


Frank Trefny, Art Exhibit will run 
at the Steven Scott Gallery until 
March 3, 2002. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-6218. 


Blossoms and Beauties will run at 
the Walters Art Museum until April 
7, 2002. A colorful exhibition of 
Japanese works featuring cherry 
blossoms, flowering plums and 
chrysanthemums. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-547-9000. 


Pots Presented will run at Balti- 
more Clayworks until Feb. 24, 2002. 
Featuring 43 artists curated by 
Nicholas Joerling. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-578-1919. 


Winter/Spring Display will run in, 


Wheaton until April 28, 2002. Col- 
orful and fragrant spring flowering 
plants dress exhibits in imaginative 
and colorful designs. For more in- 
formation call 301-949-8230. 


Laura Burns and Lynn Silverman, 
Art Exhibit will run at the Mary- 
land Art Place until Feb. 23, 2002. 
Exhibition of Photographs by Laura 
Burns and Lynn Silverman. For 
more information, call 410-963- 
8565. 


Michael Platt, Art Exhibit will run 
at the Maryland Art Place until Feb. 
23, 2002. Exhibition of Michael 
Platt’s drawings. For more infor- 


mation, call 410-962-8565. 


Antique Valentine Display will run 
at the Surratt House Museum until 
Feb. 24, 2002. A salute to Valentine’s 
Day: displays of antique cards. For 
more information, call 301-868- 
11214 “ees 


The Closed Book: Séven Short Sto- 


ries will run at The Walters Art Mu- 
seum until Aug. 4, 2002. This exhi- 
bition will explore how particular 
markings on bindings often reveal 
fascinating details about the people 
who once owned and used these 


books. For more information, call 


410-547-9000. 


Civil War: The Maryland Story at 
the B&O Railroad Station Museum 
will run until March 31, 2002. Learn 


political, economic and social 
changes in Maryland and Ellicott 
City during the Civil War through 
living historians. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-461-1944. 





Campus Notes 


Would youlike to give tours of cam- 
pus to prospective students and 
their families? The Johns Hopkins 
Blue Key Society,is now accepting 
applications for new tour guides. 
Freshmen, sophomores and juniors 
are invited to apply. You can pick 
up applications in the Admissions 
Office lobby at Garland Hall. Ifyou 
have any questions, e-mail the Blue 
Key account at 
bluekey@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or con- 
tact Jonathan Gerelu, Blue Key Ad- 
visor at admajg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
or Stephen Kayiaros, Membership 


Chair at zorba@jhu.edu. 


Sexual assault is a difficult topic to 
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discuss, especially if its happened 
to you, but it does occur and it does 
need to be talked about so you can 
move on with your life. Whether 
it’s something that happened a while 
ago or more recently, we invite you 
to join us in an ongoing group dis- 
cussion to help make sense of what 
happened and feel strong again. If 
you are interested or want more in- 
formation, call Barbara Baum, 
Ph.D. or Michele Goldstein, M.A. 
at the Counseling Center at 410- 


516-8278. 


Have family issues followed you 
here to college? Is someone at home 
ill, pressuring you too much, not 
calling enough, too much? The 
counseling center invites you to join 
a discussion group about handling 
family relationships as an under- 


graduate or graduate student. Top- 
ics are only limited by the number 
of people who come. If interested, 
call Larry David, Ph.D. or Michele 
Goldstein, M.A. at the Counseling 
Center at 410-516-8278. 


The Counseling Center will be 
holding a weekly meeting for in- 
ternational students, undergradu- 
ate and graduate, to come and dis- 
cuss shared concerns about 
adjusting to living in the U.S., Balti- 
more and Johns Hopkins. What is it 
like to be away from home, what are 
the challenges and joys of life and 
study in another country? We are 
open to any concerns that you bring 
to the group. If interested, call Anita 

Sharma, Psy.D. or Michele 

Goldstein, M.A. at the Counseling 

Center at 410-516-8278. 





*ADVERTISEMENT* 
WOMEN EARN $3000-$4000 AS AN EGG DO- 
NOR-HEALTHY, MATURE, AGE 20-29, AVERAGE 





WEIGHT, TO DONATE EGGS FOR AN INFERTILE 
COUPLE. MEDICAL/LEGAL EXPENSES PAID PLUS 


$3000-$4000 COMPENSATION FOR A 2 WEEK, 
PART-TIME COMMITMENT. CONFIDENTIALITY AT 
ALL TIMES. CALL FAMILY BUILDING CENTER, INC. 
410-494-8113, TOWSON, MARYLAND 
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Opportunities for 
New RN Graduates exist in: 


* Cardiovascular 
* Dermatology 

* Hematol 

* Medical/Surgical 
* Nephrology 

* Oncology 

* Psychiatry 


© Urology 


* Critical Care (Intemship Program) 
* Gastroenterology 

* Infusion Therapy 

* Medical/Thoracic 

* Neurology 

* Orthopedics 

* Rehabilitation 


* PeriOperative/PeriAnesthesia 


Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota is the world’s largest private, not-for-profit 

medical center, offering patients virtually every kind of medical treatment, diagnostic tool 
_and nursing expertise. Professional Nursing at Mayo Clinic delivers comprehensive nursing 

care of the highest standard, 


Nurses are offered unparalleled opportunities for career mobility and growth, Practice is 
closely integrated with advanced education and research programs. At Mayo Clinic, you 


have the opportunity to practice your profession in 
a reputation for high standards. 


a world-renowned medical center with 


Mayo Clinic offers a comprehensive benefits package that includes interview expenses 
and relocation assistance, Other benefits include Mayo Clinic provided medical and dental 
coverage, a generous paid time off program and tuition assistance. Please refer to 
#02-NG.JH when inquiring about nursing opportunities. 
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THE HIPPIEQUIZ © 


Fepruary 21, 2002 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days. 





After overa year anda half of writing weekly quizzes for 
the Hopkins community, the QM feels it is time to let her 
readers in ona dirty little secret, dirty being the operative 
word. Sometimes, on the weekend, when she doesn’t have 
any other plans, the QM braids flowers into her hair, slides 
into a tie-dye slip, puts the Grateful Dead into her stereo 
and noodles into the wee hours of the weekend, cooking 
grilled cheese sandwiches over a candle 
and avoiding soap in all foaming forms. 
Gone is the hardened and austere glare of a 
professional quiz writer, gone are the puffy 
eyes and fish-belly skin of a mid-winter 
Hopkins student — sometimes, on the 
weekends, the QM turns into a full-fledged, 
unabashed, hardcore hippie chick. 

When she tagged it, one short paragraph 
ago, as a ‘dirty’ secret, she was referring to 
how, at the end of this weekend of un- 
washed revelry, she often smells like the 
dark side of a forgotten barn. The QM is 
proud of this secret and has thus decided to 
spread her hippie wisdom so that the whole of Hopkins’ 
student body will be able to commune with Mother Earth, 
groove to the crusted stylings of a jam-band generica 
swallow couscous without retching and embrace the hip- 
pie lifestyle as a peaced-out whole, rather than as a string 
of earthy-crunchy cliches. 

If there is one school that is primed for a hippie inva- 
sion, it’s Hopkins. Ok, not really — it would take a lot 
more than a hash brownie and a night of the Grateful 
Dead to groovify a student body that considers a night at 
M-level a good time. But if there is one school that needs 
a hippie invasion, it’s our dear old JHU. Mix one campus 
of cutthroat premeds with a handful of peace, love and 
brotherhood, and Hopkins would be a much happier 
place. Or so thinks the QM, which is why she decided to 

devote this week’s quiz to a lifestyle that some say died 
before she was born. 

Ready your peace signs, Hopkins — it’s The Hippie Quiz! 

Get your answers in by 5:00 p.m. on Tuesday. You can 
bring them in to the office, e-mail them to 
news.letter@jhu.edu, or fill out the quiz online (at http:// 
www.jhunewsletter.com). The winner gets $10 worth of 
goodies from our sponsors, Eddie’s Market and Eddie's 
Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 





1. First, some Hippie basics. The Grateful Dead. For 
some people, the Dead aren't just a band; they are a 
religion, complete with a charismatic leader, a pilgrimage 
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Dubya may not bea hippie, but it 
seems even he loves the THC. 


(following the band around the country, sleeping in VW 
buses and peeing on the side of the road, for at least a 
month, during which period youmay shower only once) and 
a wealth of special symbols which, while known by the entire 
population, are worshipped only by hippies. For the Dead, 
two particular symbols pop readily to the QM’s mind — one 
is the Dancing Bear. The other is a grinning skull witha yin- 
yang placed in the center of its bloated cra- 
nium. What is the proper name of the skull- 
and-yin-yang symbol? 


2. What is the rhyming nickname given 
to a person who loves and lives for the 
Grateful Dead? 


3. Jerry Garcia's death in 1995 was an 
unwelcomed wake-up call for many hip- 
pies, who lost not only their favorite band 
but their livelihood — peddling veggie 
burritos to people wandering through the 
parking lot of Super K just doesn’t compare 
to the business on a concert lot. The Grateful Dead left 
behind some pretty big Birkenstocks, but those shoes 
were nicely philled by Phish, a jam band from Vermont 
who, up until their recent hiatus, acted as pied-pipers for 
the nation’s hippies. Name the four members of Phish. 


GIBSON.COM 


4.What does THC stand for, and from what source do 
many people (not just hippies) get their THC? 


5. What was the name of the group of LSD-enthusiasts 
who, in the early “60s, roamed the country drinking psy- 
chedelic Kool-Aid and performing acts of good-natured 
mayhem, as followed in Tom 
Wolfe's book The Electric Kool- 
Aid Acid Test? This group was 
led by Ken Kesey, who became 
later achieved fame with the 
publication of his first book, 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest. 


6. By what name is “Hugh 
Romney” more commonly 
known (Hint: He wasamem- 
ber of the group mentioned in 
question No. 5, as well as a 
popular flavor of Ben and 


COU 
Be Looking for hippies? You'll findm 
Jerry’s ice cream). 


in San Francisco. 






7. What year’s summer was the Summer of Love? 


8. Who designed the peace sign? Bonus points for 
whoever knows the organization for which it was origi- 


nally designed. 
9.“Turn on, tune in, drop out.” Who said it? 


10. Hippies are known, generally, for being blissed out 
and easy going — for preferring roses to rifles, eschewing 
meat and munching on tofu, wearing tie-dye, overusing 
words like “groovy, “peace” and “man” and for smoking 
lots and lots of pot. The smell of all that Mary Jane, 
combined with the overwhelming scent of unwashed 
armpits and bare feet could turn even the strongest stom- 
ach, and thus the hippies developed a signature scent. The 
orangey oil of this plant is derived from the leaves of a 
tropical member of the mint family, which grows in the 
East and West Indies. This scent can be found today in 
practically, every head shop in the world, in the form of 
incense or scented candles. What is it? 


11.Who was the opening actat the original Woodstock? 


12. And last but not least, the obligatory play on words: 
what is the scientific name for the hip bone? 


Tie-breaker: 
Name as many famous members of the counterculture 
as you can. 


Thewinner of last week’s quiz was Stephanie Long. Stop 
by the Gatehouse on Tues. or Wed. night to claim your 
prize. 


Answers to Last Week’s Quiz: 
1. Clarissa Explains It All 

2. triple bypass 

3. Amelia Earhart 

4. Queen of Spades 

5. his creepy-ass eye 

6. Hoagy Carmichael; 
Robert Downey Jr. 

7. Dr. Norman Shumway 

8. Alabama : 
9. mitral valve; tricuspid valve 
10. blow up andkill this man 
11.woman 

12. purple 
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any, like this one, on Haight St. 





EXPOSURE 
By MIKE FISCHER 





